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Made in 100- to 300-watt sizes. 
Reflector of Grecian design 
with plane finished in old ivory 
and band in antique gold. Spe- 
cial white glass bowl beauti- 
fully embossed. 150-watt size 
Brascolite, using 150-watt 
Mazda lamp, provides ample 
illumination for an area of 200 
square feet. Price, $25.00. 


Twice the Light 





Banking Rooms of First 
National Bank in_ St. 
Louis — Brascolited I 

throughout. Installation 3 ess urren OS 
made under supervision 

of Messrs. Mauran, Rus- 


s sell & Crowell, Archi- The First National Bank in St. Louis, the largest national bank west 


ie of the Mississippi, in recently enlarging and remodeling its banking 


quarters, installed Brascolite illumination throughout. 


The old fixtures each required fourteen 60-watt bulbs, or a total of 840 
watts, and delivered two foot-candles of light. The Brascolites installed, 
harmonizing perfectly with the architectural treatment of the interior, 
each uses 550 watts and delivers four foot-candles of light—twice the 
light with one-third less current cost. 


Efficiency and quality-illumination achieved through the Brascolite 

principle of diffusion plus reflection at the source of light has made 
a Brascolite the ideal light for every purpose—the largest selling lighting 
ae fixture in the world. 


Made in a wide variety of types and styles to meet every lighting need, 
Brascolites have found universal popularity because of their low instal- 
lation cost, low maintenance cost and high illuminating efficiency. 


Write for illustrated booklets describing the Standard Brascolite line 
and special designs for offices, banks, stores, etc. For any special 
requirements our Designing and Engineering Departments are at your 
service without obligation. 


For Stores, 
Offices, Banks, 
eS Hotels, Theatres, 
, Schools, Churches, 
Libraries, Homes, 
s and Betier Light—Better Business 


Public Buildings. 
THE BRASCOLITE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Division of St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Co. 


e BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles 
we Minneapolis New Orleans New York Omaha Philadelphia 


Canadian Distributor: Northern Electric Co.. Ltd., Montreal 
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OFFICIAL CALL 


St. Louis, Missouri, June 18-22, 1923 


To All Member (lubs: 


Accepting the cordial invitation of the Rotary 
Club of Saint Louis, the Board of Directors has 
directed me, in compliance with Article VI, 
Section 2 of the By-Laws, to issue this, the 
formal official call for the Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of Rotary International, to be held 
in the city of Saint Louis, Missouri, U. S. A., 
June 18 to 22, inclusive, 1923, for the purpose of 
receiving reports of officers and committees, for 
the annual election of officers and for such other 
business as may come before it. 


Representation in this convention shall be in 
accordance with Article VII, Sections 3, 4, and 
5 of the Constitution which provide that each 
member club shall be entitled to representation 
in any convention of Rotary International by 
one delegate for each fifty members or major 
fraction thereof, honorary members excepted, 
the total number of members to be as shown in 
the membership report for April 30th of the year 
in which the convention is held. Provided, how- 
ever, that each member club shall be entitled 
to at least one delegate. 


Each member club shall consider it a duty to be 
represented at every International Convention 
by a duly accredited delegate or delegates; each 
delegate or alternate, except delegates by proxy, 
shall be an active member of the club he repre- 
sents and each such delegate shall be entitled 
to one vote on each question put to vote in the 
convention. Any club may, at the time of 
selecting its delegates, select an alternate for 
each delegate, to act when the delegate is 
absent from any session of the convention, and 
such alternate when so acting in place of the 
delegate shall have one vote on all questions 
coming before the convention during the time 
he is so acting, provided that due notice of the 
substitution of the delegate and alternate shall 
be reported to the chairman of the credentials 
committee. 


Any active member from any member club in 
a country other than that in which the conven- 
tion is held may act as proxy for any absent 


ATTEST: 


ehby WC 


Secretary 


delegate from such country when so designated 
by proper authority; this insures every club its 
vote; a convention in the United States, how- 
ever, is considered as being in Canada so far as 
Canadian delegates and proxies are concerned, 


The authority of every delegate shall be evi- 
denced by a certificate signed by the president 
and secretary of his club and in the case of 
proxies by certificate signed by the president 
and secretary of the club for which the member 
holds the proxy. All certificates must be pre- 
sented to the credentials committee to entitle 
delegates, alternates, and proxies to participate 
in the proceedings of the convention. Each 
officer and each past president of Rotary Inter- 
national still holding active membership in a 
Rotary club shall be a delegate at large and 
entitled to one vote on each question submitted 
to the convention. 


Each person sixteen years of age and over, 
attending the convention shall register and pay 
a registration fee of Ten dollars ($10.00), U.S. 


currency. 


Every club is urged to send as large a delegation 
to the convention as possible in addition to the 
voting delegates. All visiting Rotarians and 
their wives will be welcomed and all such visit- 
ing Rotarians who are duly registered in attend- 
ance may address the convention at least once 
on any question coming before it. 


Hotel accommodations for the convention must 
be secured through the secretary of each Rotary 
club who will be furnished with the proper 
requisition forms about February 1, 1923. These 
forms, properly filled out, should be returned to 
the Rotary Convention Office, Hotel Statler, 
Saint Louis, Missouri, U.S. A., and each requi- 
sition must be accompanied by a fee of ten 
dollars for each person for whom hotel accom- 
modations are required, as a guarantee deposit. 


Dated: Ist December, 1922. 


President 


The Rotary Convention Headquarters will be opened in Saint Louis about February rst, with Rotarian Earl R. 
Benedict, convention manager, in charge. Until that time, all communications should be addressed 


to Rotary International, 910 8. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. 8. A. 
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Keep On Keeping On 
The Law of the Universe 
An Editorial by Dr. Frank Crane 


HE bicycle gives us an example of a 
great truth. 
And that example is, that the 
only way to keep up is to keep going. 
When the bicycle stops it falls over. 


And this is a symbol of one of the most 
important facts in regard to the universe, 
and all things and all people in it. 


The notion that there is permanency in 
what is fixed and immovable is a de- 


lusion. 


On the contrary, nothing is permanent, 
nothing can be said to be eternal, but 
what is constantly changing. 


A rock seems everlasting, and the little 
brook it rests by is ever running away; 
but come back in a hundred years or so 
and the rock will have worn away and 
the brook still be merrily singing: 

‘For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever.” 

Scientists tell us that the ultimate stuff 
of matter, the atoms of which the atoms 
are composed, is probably whirling, lively 
things constantly in motion. 

And we know that the “ever fixed’”’ 
stars are really huge globes rushing 
thru space with inconceivable rapidity. 


And what is true of the infinitesimal 


particles of which all things are com- 
posed, and of the stars, is equally true of 
everything between them— 

Including us. 

For our bodies are always changing, 
our nails and hair growing, our very 
bones re-forming. 

Your business cannot remain station- 
ary; if you are not going forward you are 
losing ground. 

The same thing is true of your mind. 

Some people boast that their opinions 
are just the same today that they were 
yesterday and a year ago. That is noth- 
ing to be proud of. If your mind is active 
your opinions ought to be improving. 

“Growth” is the word of words. It 
explains everything. The mind does not 
necessarily grow old with years. Some 
of the youngest-minded men in the world 
are over sixty. They are still reading, 
still learning, still pushing forward. 

In fact, when you find yourself stand- 
ing still, you may well be alarmed. For 
when we stand still it is an indication 
that we are about to fall over, just as in 
the case of a bicycle. 

No man’s business is solid unless it 
is progressing. There is but one safe 
thing for you and me to do, and that is— 


Keep on keeping on. 


Copyright, 1922, by Dr. Frank Crane. 
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The Million-Dollar Glitter 


By GEORGE P. SHIDLER, M.D. 


The writer is a member of the Rotary Club of York, Nebraska, and vice-president 


HE boys of our town have a 

million-dollar glitter in their 

eyes. Ninety-five per cent of 

the next generation of male 

voters, now peacefully plod- 
ding through a conventional high-school 
course, firmly believe that some day, 
when they get good and ready, they will 
peel off their coats, roll up their sleeves, 
wade into some sort of business, from 
which, in a few years, they will emerge 
full-fledged millionaires. In truth, this 
forms a major portion of the magazine 
literature and stories of the day. How- 
ever, the thing that has so firmly fixed 
this universal delusion in our boys’ minds 
is the fact that one of our high-school 
graduates has really become a multi- 
millionaire. His nephew enumerates the 
number of cars and servants he pos- 
sesses, and prates to the youngsters at 
the kid-parties about the several sum- 
mer homes on different lakes and oceans 
that his uncle owns. 

This twelve-year-old nephew does not 
know that his uncle never earned his 
millions in open combat, or do the other 
boys know it—and if they did, that would 
not impress the ’teen-age mind. He did 
the big stunt! fulfilled the prophecy! 
He’s their flesh-and-blood idol—their 
symbol of the riches to be found along 
the dream-clouded horizon of Storm- 
and-Stress Land, the habitat of Ameri- 
can youths. 

After Adolph (that was the conquer- 
ing hero’s name) graduated from high 
school he went away to a neighboring 
state and embarked upon a medical 
course designed to alleviate the physical 
suffering of humanity. For several 





of the York Clinic and Clinic Hospital. 
Illustrations by Albert Winkler. 


years he dashed back now and then, dur- 
ing the summer vacations, wearing tor- 
toise-shelled campus wind-shields and a 
pompadour. Finally, he graduated, and 
his folks, ever after, referred to him as 
“Doctor Adolph.” He settled in a near- 
by city, and found that it was too tame. 
People happened in every once in a 
while and called him by his first name. 


Ts next thing we heard, Dr. Adolph 

had sailed for New York City, where 
he went into partnership with an old 
doctor. Naturally this threw him in with 
the old practitioner’s patrons, which di- 
rectly resulted in a young-lady patient 
falling for the tortoise-shell wind-shields 
and the sheik hair-cut. Not having cur- 
tains on his wind-shields, our young 
Adolph saw the advantage in marrying 
the patient of the old doctor in spite of 
the fact that she owned one-third in- 
terest in one of the largest and best- 
known manufacturing plants. So, being 
of pure Nordic extraction and possess- 
ing the hereditary impulses of conquest 
and possession, Doc married her. 

Then the “flu” epidemic came on and 
his poor, young wife died. So did the 
old doctor. When everything had been 
attended to, our young friend found him- 
self thrice a millionaire and the possessor 
of a lucrative office practice in the won 
der city of America. Now, he goes to 
Chicago to have his clothes built and to 
Boston to have his teeth cleaned and 
filled. 

This morning I overheard his small 
nephew laying it off to a bunch of boys 
on the football side of our house. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “he has seven 


automobiles and one truck; two motor- 
boats and a steam launch; horses to ride: 
everything to make a fellow happy, | 
can tell the world.” 

“What’s the chances of our doing the 
same thing?” one of my boys asked. 

“Better than his ever were,” his 
nephew volunteered, “because he’s sit- 
ting pretty now, up in the gang that 
grows millionaires. I can get acquainted 
with them, introduce you fellows and we 
can get all we need, slick as a whistle.” 

As a result of this kind of talk, the 
whole affair has so fired the imagination 
of our ’teen-year-olds that they cannot 
see anything but seven-column figures. 
As a matter of fact, this millionaire stuff 
is one of the big ideas that American 
boys had better slough off as soon as 
convenient. Income statistics for 1920 
show that out of seven million two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine thousand nine hundred 
and forty-four individuals filing returns, 
only thirty-three individuals in the 
United States paid taxes on incomes of 
one million or more. 


T seems to me that there should be 

placed in every high school a course 
on “Personal Habits and Economy.” 
Such a course would give to the young 
men and women a more practical view- 
point of life, and teach them, during 
youth, the need of a definite purpose, 
and the rewards of virtue and the pen- 
alty for mistakes. This course might 
well begin in the Freshman year and 
continue through the four years. It 
would consist of teaching the stern rea’ i- 
ties of life three or four times a wé -k 
in such a way that every young man aid 
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young woman would have a 
stratum of solid, worldly knowl- 
edge upon which to build his 
moral and spiritual edifice. 

The proverbial objection to 
teaching in school anything 
definite about morals and busi- 
ness is that boys must learn by 
experience. As if a beginning 
farmer should go out into his 
plowed field and sow morning 
clories and Russian thistles just 
for the experience of grubbing 
them out for the next six years. 
Think of the handicap he has 
to overcome compared to the 
young man across the road 
whose father explained the 
right thing to do. The old way 
has largely been to take the 
wind out of his young sails by 
letting him blow onto a foul 
reef. As well let a boy stand 
in front of a speeding auto- 
mobile and be struck in order 
that he may know enough to 
stay off the highway; or to let 
him kick his pedal extremity 
through a sheet of plate-glass 
in order to comprehend that he 
should never run into a big window. 

Even these examples might be called 
into question, but who would want his 
son to become infected with a loathsome 
disease in order to learn to keep away 
from the red-light district? These ar- 
guments about the necessity of personal 
experience of a detrimental nature come 
from the ancient propaganda of conven- 
tionality nourished largely by those spe- 
cially interested in its continuation. The 
railroads spend millions to prevent acci- 
dents because they have found that it 
pays. Soldiers in the late war were 
trained, drilled and rehearsed before the 
battle. “If you don’t know, you'll get 
killed,” was the terse, stolid advice given 
the marines at Quantico. Fifty years 
ago it was not so fatal to make common 
mistakes because the economic conditions 
were not so grinding; one could go West 
and try again. Today, dividends mount 
as mistakes lessen. In this day of time- 
clocks, curves and percentages, when 
you make a serious mistake someone 
takes your place. 

The sort of school course I propose 
would have to be specially presented and 
be taught by a peculiarly fitted person 
who was not in it just for the salary 
alone. It could be made wonderfully in- 
teresting and profitable; incidentally ft 
would do as much practical good as any 
course offered. It would contain mat- 
ter that would make every pupil think 
every day. It would increase immedi- 
ately the joy of living, the happiness 
of thinking outside of school as well as 
inside; it would simplify at once the cost 
of schooling for each individual pupil, 
thus influencing the very home imme- 
diately. What would be taught in such 
a course? Why, the simplest things in 
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the world; the very little, tiny, everyday 
facts that make up the summary of hap- 
piness and contentment for a large per- 
centage of the total population of the 
world. The course would contain such 
subjects as Time. What is Time? How 
do we recognize it? What does it mean? 
The proper division of the twenty-four 
hours of the day into Food, Exercise, 
Amusement, Sleep, and Tasks. There 
would be a discussion of proper foods; 
then, exercise—how much time each day 
should be properly devoted to this; and 
which forms of exercise were beneficial, 
which harmfyl, and why. 


Pyreoren knowledge of amuse- 
ments would be taught; the injury 
of certain forms of entertainment; why 
and wherefore; how much time daily and 
weekly should be properly devoted to 
amusements at different ages. There 
would be lectures on sleep; pictures of 
brain-cells before and after a good sleep; 
the requirements at different periods of 
life; the tendencies in reaction that too 
little sleep produces. 

There would be a number of lectures 
on how much time should be given to 
our daily tasks, whether it be going to 
school or working to provide a liveli- 
hood; the habits of various races in pro- 
viding tasks for their children; at what 
age they are given various responsibili- 
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ties. And then that great responsibility 
of discovering or leading the youth to 
discover for himself what task each 
would like to adopt for his life-work, and 
then following this with a comparison 
or checking of their desires against their 
mental, physical and social capacity. 
Special lectures by successful men in 
every community would serve to demon- 
strate the practical side of professional 
and industrial vocations of many kinds. 


As a foundation for a vocation we 
would discuss the practical, everyday, 
age-old ways of the business world; the 
value of a dollar, earned and unearned, 
thrift and saving—not in the 
stereotyped way, but by substi- 
tuting a new idea—“A Work- 
ing Knowledge of Your Inde- 
pendency” and “Independency 
and Happiness,” rather than 
“Riches and Responsibility.” 

Let us teach the young folks 
such mathematical and absolute 
facts as: 


$10 saved (and not spent) at fifteen 
years of age, if put at seven per cent 
interest improved every six months, will 
produce $248.47 at sixty years of age, 
and $449.00 at seventy. 

20 cents a day saved for three hun 
dred thirteen days in the year or $5.20 
a month, begun at fourteen years at 
only 5 per cent interest, improved every 
six months, and kept up until sixty-five 
years of age, will result in an accumu- 
lation of $15,539.00. 


We would suggest to them 
how any boy or girl with the 
vision may earn or save, or 
earn and save $5.20 a month at 
fourteen years of age, not with 
the idea of being rich, but com- 
fortable and useful in this life, able to 
help the needy, ready to do his bit at all 
times. We would burn the wonders of 
this Independency idea into the young 
man’s brain so thoroughly that he would 
come to cling tenaciously to 5-6-7 per 
cent interest in so far as paying it out 
himself is concerned: Let him grasp 
definitely the idea that any reasonable, 
personal sacrifice of momentary, un- 
necessary thrill will more than pay, 
against the time when the income from 
his accumulation shall have produced a 
sum sufficient to purchase the necessities 
of life. Let him know that even a ditch- 
digger can become independent in the 
United States, which is still the miracle 
of America. 

Let us show him that the reward for 
his trouble will be that he will never 
fall for his good friend’s folly, pitch- 
ing his savings and his very freedom 
of action into some blue-sky enterprise 
at some moment of enthusiasm. If he 
does not get this knowledge in high 
school, then Necessity must teach it to 
him later on, and because he is not get- 
ting it today, 97 per cent of Americans 
lose all they have accumulated when they 
get to be about forty to forty-five years 
of age, start over again, and lose again 
at the threshold of old age, when they 
cannot ordinarily hope to recover. 

Let us teach our boys the glory of 
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honest work, well done—the 
folly of trying to dodge it. 
Explain to them what Frank- 
‘lin, Washington, Jefferson, 
Lincoln and the great men of 
all countries have said about 
working with the hands. 

Let us call the attention of 
our young men to the ancient 
Jewish customs. In the time 
of St. Paul the Hebrew cus- 
toms held that the father who 
did not teach his son a trade, 
taught him to be a thief of 
time and opportunity, which 
was just as bad as a thief of 
money. The boy finished the School of 
the Book at thirteen years of age, and, 
before he could go on to college he had 
to learn a trade—to do something with 
his hands. St. Paul, himself, learned to 
make tents and mend sails, a trade which 
supported him all the years of his min- 
istry after his wealthy family had dis- 
inherited and disowned him because he 
had embraced Christianity. More than 
a mere living, it kept him in touch with 
the common working people, from with- 
in whose ranks any great change from 
the existing order of things had to come. 


HENEVER our boys are brought 

to the point where they realize the 
importance of going to work, and saving 
instead of spending, just then and there 
they will develop a serious interest in 
what sort of an occupation they will 
adopt to serve mankind. Our present- 
day system of cluttered living among our 
young does not encourage a decision 
until the last year or two of college, 
when the vision of Necessity with her 
cat-of-nine-tails threatens their exist- 
ence. And it seems to me that it would 
be a distinct aid to morality also to 
have every boy impressed with what 
ten dollars spent foolishly, to no good 
purpose at fifteen years of age, might 
have purchased in comfort and content- 
ment in old age. Certainly it would, at 
least, produce a slowing down of the 
expansion of credit which has, accord- 
ing to Frederic J. Haskins, resulted in 
a condition where, if debts meant jail, 
one-half the population of the United 
States would be behind the bars. 

Mr. Haskins states that the personal 
indebtedness of the American people is 
in excess of $53,000,000,000. This is 
approximately $530 for each 


man, 
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If you add to this 
the individual’s share of the federal 
debt, the figure is increased to $764 per 
capita or $76,425,623,000 in the aggre- 


woman and child. 


gate. Furthermore, he states that the 
American people owe the banks in cash 
loans $27,666,823,000. He estimates the 
installment plan indebtedness to be $5,- 
000,000,000. Literally millions of fami- 
lies are using furniture, wearing clothes 
and reading books, playing pianos and 
other musical instruments, and riding in 
automobiles for which they are paying 
on the installment plan. Again he de- 
clares that about $1,000,000,000 is owed 
on dollar-down and, as the humorists 
say, a dollar-a-week-as-long-as-you-live 
plan. The interesting question is, would 
people continue doing this if they had a 
good idea of what it really means? Prob- 
ably so, because most of them could not 
liquidate. But the coming generation 
could be made to change by education. 

It would seem that there is little use 
in trying to efface the styles and fads 
of fancy so long as we neglect to create 
the proper foundation, for as Abraham 
Lincoln said, “Will power depends upon 
a combination of two things, morality 
and self-interest.” Let us create a de- 
sire for the worth-while things and sell 
that to the youngsters at the imitation 
and impressionable time of their life. It 
becomes a national duty when we con- 
sider that our very civilization rises or 
falls with the varying quantity of qual- 
ity possessed by the individuals compos- 
ing the social order. 

As to the responsibility of parenthood, 
have we not smilingly slipped this upon 
the already humped and creaking shoul- 
ders of the public schools so that the 
ever further differentiating social activi- 
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ties may claim even a greater 
portion of our time? What 
may we expect of our chil- 
dren’s judgment if we are un- 
willing to devote enough time 
to them to establish the bol- 
stering influence of strong 
home contacts? Who would 
be enthusiastic enough to claim 
for the school influence an 
adequate substitute for the 
example and association of 
real mothers and fathers, such 
as was supplied to the children 
in the slower social life of the 
past generation? The court- 
ly charm of the Elizabethan era exists 
only in the memory of the student of 
history; the Colonial days with their 
delightful American customs are a part 
of the pleasant past; the Civil War pe- 
riod with its beautiful home life lingers 
only in the memory of a few remaining 
veterans. 


HE Industrial Environment, unno- 

ticed at first, has come upon us like 
a flood of waters. It is not only here but 
has risen to our very armpits. The smal! 
of stature even now are crying out for 
help. Inventive genius and discoveries 
have given us methods of communica- 
tion and transportation that have verily 
drawn the people of the world into one 
small community. Is our culture keeping 
pace with our scientific and industrial 
advances? 


And while no race, no nation has yet 
developed a culture to keep pace with the 
feverish life that is now in the process 
of evolution, would not this teaching of 
“Personal Habits and Economy” in our 
public schools help our young men. and 
women to rise to the plane of the New 
Conditions? Would it not help us to 
familiarize our children with the require- 
ments of Trade and Commerce where 
in the very size of things only a sym- 
bolic concept is possible? It can only 
be through a knowledge of these prac- 
tical armaments that we can hope to pro- 
vide steps to a higher plane from whence 
our children may not only be able to 
cope with the new social and industrial 
order of the world, but may in very truth 
have those principles grounded into their 
being that will enable them to answer the 
call for able and sincere leadership when 
it comes. 
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“Babes in Toyland” was one of the operas produced at the Municipal Theater in Forest Park, Saint Louis. 
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The nursery- 


rhyme scenes with their beautiful natural background gave the proper dramatic illusion for the fairy tale. 


Recreation—the Saint Louis Idea 


By NELSON CUNLIFF 


Director of Recreation for the City of Saint Louis 


ance that is not in the least 
boastful, but is the very acme 
f pride in his home town, the native of 
nt Louis seems to typify this famous 

| prideful statement of Saint Paul. 

Perhaps that is one of the secrets of 

nt Louis—and one of the reasons 

y Saint Louis is not better known to 
world at large. The average citi- 

| has a very great pride in his city, 
it the same time he has been trained 
1 his youth to be a most hospitable 

Hospitality means that the host 

in no way cast aspersions on the 

me of his guest, at the same time tak- 
ng great pride in his own home. 

Saint Louis people really do not boast 

ugh of their city, although they love 
issibly as no people in the world 
their home. For Saint Louis is a 
of homes, of home-loving people 
f real homey things. It is because 

this fact that Saint Louis people 
‘ould boast of quite a number of things 

t other cities do not have—the sorts 

things that homey people want in 
home town. 

\o city’s obligation to its people ends 
police and fire protection and a rea- 
le amount of free schooling. That 
> conviction of Saint Louis. 

Man,” it reaffirms, “does not live by 
1 alone.” 

\nd just here Saint Louis leaves the 

en track of municipalities. The 

nt Louis spirit takes a hand. If it 
inspire, if it can broaden the cul- 
of its people, it benefits, so it be- 
es, even more than they. If it can 


66 AM a citizen of no mean city!” 
With an air of quiet assur- 


g them together in a spirit of fel- 
ship and solidarity, if it can make 
‘m understand each other and enjoy 
*h others’ company, if it can empha- 





HE Saint Louis Municipal 

Opera is of especial interest to 
Rotarians throughout the world in 
that one of the chief entertainment 
features of the Rotary International 
Convention will be a gala produc- 
tion by the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany for Rotarians. 

The opera to be produced that 
night will be selected by popular 
vote of the Rotary Clubs of the 
world, the City of Saint Louis hav- 
ing agreed to produce whatever 
opera in its repertoire receives a 
majority of votes among the mem- 
bers of Rotary clubs of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

Details of the voting and a list 
of the operas to be used in making 
the selection will be sent to the 
clubs in due time from the office of 
the Secretary, Rotary International. 











size in their play its fine old traditions, 
it has gone far, it believes, toward real- 
izing that honorable pride with which 
Saint Paul spoke about his old home 
town. 

Thus Saint Louis has advanced in the 
spirit of its citizenship very much as 
the Rotarian has advanced from the her- 
mit-crab days of Caveat Emptor—let the 
buyer beware—and those later days of 
the “roaring nineties” when in business 
it was “every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost.” 

And for the same reasons, since it 
realizes that in business—and good citi- 
zenship is but a high form of good busi- 
ness—those things which inspire and 
broaden and develop the individual, 
whether through their cultural value or 
through fellowship and understanding, 
provide higher ideals to attain and make 
easier the way to success. 


Thus Saint Louis applies a good Rota- 
rian doctrine to its own problems. 

The visitor at the Rotary convention 
at Saint Louis next summer will see 
a hundred evidences of this. Outstand- 
ing, of course, will be the beautiful 
park-and-playgrounds system,  culmi- 
nating in Forest Park with its 1,380 
acres of rolling woodland, its tennis 
courts, its ball grounds, its lagoon for 
canoeists, and its golf courses. He will 
see swimming-pools and bathhouses scat- 
tered over the city and patronized by a 
myriad of young folks thus escaping from 
the warmth.- He will find in congested 
districts a great fountain, the length of 
a city block, pouring forth its fine- 
sprayed streams in which the little 
youngsters may run and play. 

In Forest Park he will find a zoo, with 
its unique bear pits, a replica of an Ozark 
mountain scene, where the big beasts to 
all appearances have liberty, so carefully 
concealed are the barriers that separate 
them from the crowd. He will find a 
rare collection of birds, a host of strange 
feathery animals. 


BESIDES the playgrounds, the parks, 

the swimming-pools, and the bath- 
houses, he will find the Municipal Social 
Centers; and if he has good fortune he 
may possibly visit Forest Park on that 
great day for the youngsters when the 
“Papa Club” has the kiddies from the 
social centers as its guests. 

The “Papa Club” is a civic-spirited 
group which has assumed the responsi- 
bility of giving these youngsters a rare 
good time. It is composed of leading 
business and professional men. It ar- 
ranges field day sports and provides the 
prizes. It makes it a point to see that 
every youngster has a good nourishing 
lunch—and—plenty of ice cream! It 
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Cricket practice in Forest Park, Saint Louis. Whether the batter made a “‘duck egg”’ 
or a ‘“‘century”’ he had the satisfaction of playing on a fine pitch. 


has its return, for the kiddies under the 
direction of the city’s bureau of recre- 
ation will produce a pageant before the 
day is old. Probably some story from 
«ie Arabian Nights will be told on the 
huge stage of the Municipal Theatre, 
‘with hundreds of little folks in the bal- 
lets—a colorful and rhythmic back- 
ground against which the story of Al- 
ladin or Ali Baba shall be told. There 
will be folk dances in gay costumes, thus 
continuing in the new world the finer 
immigrant traditions of the old. And it 
is these revived traditions and this new 
spirit that is fused and blended with 
Saint Louis’s own traditions and made to 
serve the higher purposes of civic con- 
sciousness and a loyal citizenship. 

However, of this Municipal Theatre, 
more later. An evening visit is in store 
for us. Meantime the Rotary guest will 
walk across to the City Art Museum in 
Forest Park, a magnificent stone struc- 
ture which was once the Palace of Fine 
Arts at the great Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition and which is absolutely 
unique among American art museums in 
that it is supported by a municipal tax 
voted by the people of Saint Louis and 
voted willingly when the question was 
put up to them. 

The City Art Museum ranks high 
amongst the galleries of America. In 
point of service to its people it is prob- 
ably third. Rich endowments from indi- 
viduals in other cities have provided 
some finer collections elsewhere, but this 
institution, always free, and always mak- 
ing welcome the visitor, is growing rap- 
idly in quality and character of its ex- 
hibits and is performing a municipal 
service with its loan collections, its trav- 
eling exhibits, its story hour for chil- 


dren that makes Saint Louis extremely 
proud of what it spends for art. 

In Jefferson Memorial, at the north 
entrance to Forest Park, which houses 
the interesting collections of the Mis- 
souri Historical Society, is a playbill of 
a Saint Louis theatre of 100 years ago. 
It is more than 100 years since profes- 
sional performances were first given in 
the then village. Saint Louis was for 
many years the keystone of the “West- 
ern Theatre.” Old Sol Smith, Noah 
Ludlow, Mark Smith, Ben de Bar, Sol 
Smith Russell—these are some of the 
outstanding old-time names. It was in 
Saint Louis that Edwin Forrest replied 
to a congratulation: “I play Othello, I 
play Macbeth, I am Lear.” It was in 
St. Louis that Wilson Barrett, as a re- 
sult of Robert G. Ingersoll’s challenge, 
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received the inspiration for his famoys 
play, The Sign of the Cross. These 
facts simply sketch a tradition. And 
that tradition flowers in the Saint Louis 
Municipal Theatre which, with its sum- 
mer season of ten weeks of opera, is 
unique in America; for it is the only 
municipal opera in the United States, 
and it is the only civic musical venture 
in America which is more than self- 
supporting. 


HE Rotarian who visits Saint Louis 

this summer will see and hear the 
Municipal Opera. He will find himself 
one of an audience which ranges nightly 
from 6,000 to 10,000; he will suddenly 
learn that opera can be democratic. He 
will find that in this theater there are a 
few seats priced at $2.00, that the prices 
for the rest scale from $1.50 to 25c, and 
that there are, every night, 1,800 free 
seats for the use of those who feel they 
cannot afford to pay even these very rea- 
sonable prices to hear the classics of 
light opera, comic opera and operetta 
given by a cast which is made up of the 
finest artists of their kind in America 

The Saint Louis Municipal Theater 
was conceived in 1916 when as a civic 
venture an out-of-door presentation of 
As You Like It was organized with Mar- 
garet Anglin as Rosalind, Robert B. 
Mantell as Jacques, Frederick Lewis as 
Orlando and Sidney Greenstreet as 
Touchstone. On the banks of the River 
des Peres in Forest Park was found an 
open stage-space flanked by two 70-foot 
oaks which framed a proscenium arch, 
and toward which the hillside sloped 
gently to afford seats for the audience. 
In that sylvan theater a most notable 
production was given. In the same spot, 
a few months later, was given a perform- 
ance of Josephine Preston Peabody's 
prize play, The Piper. 

The following season Saint Louis 
planned an entertainment for the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. A performance of 
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A rehearsal at the great open-air theater in Forest Park. Two huge oaks frame the 
stage, with shrubs and low treesforming background if great beauty. 
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Aida was chosen. Salazar, the Metro- 
opera tenor was the Radames. 
no, stage director at the Metro- 
_was the producer. That ushered 
.son during which seven societies 
1e Municipal Theater for perform- 
ances ranging from grand opera and 
Greck games to a fashion show. In 
1918 the theater’s most notable use was 
production of Thomas Waod 
ns’ patriotic pageant, The Drawing 
Sword to which he had provided 
nale, Fighting for Freedom. For 
it ran nightly in the Municipal 
heater and the funds it raised were the 
nucleus of the Saint Louis community 
war chest. The world war ended, and 
1919 saw municipal opera inaugurated 
1s a definite part of the civic program 
f Saint Louis. 

loday, the Municipal Theater consists 
‘§ a concrete-floored amphitheater, 225 
feet wide by 256 feet deep, comfortably 
seated with permanent opera chairs, and 
surrounded by a pergola-shelter where 
10,000 persons may find adequate refuge 
from sudden summer storms. Every 
one of the 9,270 seats has an unob- 
structed view of the stage and through- 
ut the auditorium every performance 
has been heard distinctly. Between au- 
ditorium and stage is an orchestra pit 
capable of accommodating 150 instru- 
mentalists, a very essential thing alone. 
In municipal-opera performances, a large 
symphony orchestra—the players mostly 
from the Saint Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra—is always used. 

The stage is the largest in America, 
extending 120 feet in width and having 
a depth of 90 feet. The two huge oaks 
which framed the proscenium for that 
first out-door Shakespeare performance 
have been retained and are a feature of 
the permanent stage which has every ad- 
vantage in lighting and setting possible 
to adapt from the indoor commercial 
stage to al fresco uses. Shrubs and low 
trees form a background to the stage, 
beyond which flows the River des Peres. 
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The bear den at the Saint Louis zoo. The four black bears live in an environment 
which closely imitates the habitat of their brethren in the Ozark Mountains. 


The stream is crossed by a permanent 
foot bridge so that the dressing rooms, 
the scenic studios, and the property 
warehouses—just across on the other 
banks—are easily accessible. A dupli- 
cate stage for rehearsals will be erected 
this next spring. These are all adjuncts 
to the theater plant. 

To put a money value upon such a 
plant would be almost impossible. From 
year to year it is constantly growing and 
constantly being enlarged. It is avail- 
able always to the people of Saint Louis 
for entertainment enterprises of a civic 
or municipal character. It provides a 
rallying place for civic forces, a meet- 
ing place for Saint Louis people. It of- 
fers to the citizenship an entertainment 
at a nominal price, or free if the indi- 
vidual prefers; yet, not once since the 





A section of a typical ‘‘open air’’ opera audience in Forest Park, Saint Louis. The 
amphitheater will accommodate nearly ten thousand people. 


first production of As You Like Jt on 
the little flat below the hillside, has the 
Municipal Theater cost the taxpayers of 
Saint Louis one cent. 


HE municipal ordinance which dedi- 

cates that portion of Forest Park to 
the purposes of a theater made this wise 
provision: It shall be used only for en- 
tertainments of a civic or municipal in- 
terest, admission whereto shall be free; 
or, for which, if a nominal admission be 
charged, there shall be set aside for each 
performance 1,800 free seats available to 
any Saint Louis citizen. And further, in 
case an admission is charged any sur- 
plusage from receipts above the cost of 
production shall be returned to the city 
to be devoted to the improvement of the 
theater. Thus a little foresight has 
given to Saint Louis this unique and re- 
markable institution. 

Municipal opera was first initiated 
when Saint Louis business and profes- 
sional men in 1919 from their realiza- 
tion of the value of the Municipal Thea- 
ter as a _ civic entertainment-center, 
sought to make it permanent through an 
established season with an established 
program rather than let chance dictate 
occasional and sporadic uses. They were 
shown the clauses which provide free 
seats and enterprises of civic interest. 
“That’s all right,” they said. They were 
directed to the rule which turns any pos- 
sible profit back into the theater itself. 
“Fine,” they answered and immediately 
organized themselves into the Municipal 
Theater Association which is unique 
among business institutions since its 
charter prohibits a profit. There was 
established in 1919 a six weeks’ sum- 
mer opera season in the course of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The Decline of the German Mark 


OUR years have passed since the 
proclamation of peace, heralding 
the end of the greatest war the 
world has ever witnessed, and yet 
these four years have failed to bring to 
the nations of Europe the stability and 
calm of pre-war days so ardently de- 
sired and so sorely needed. That the 
best efforts of statesmen and economists 
have been doomed to , failure up 


By ELVINA R. KIDDE 


pected reparations payments from Ger- 
many, which the latter now proclaims 
herself unable to pay. 

It was not to be assumed, of course, 
that the gulf between a monarchial and 
a republican form of government in 
Germany could be spanned without the 
greatest difficulty, but it was generally 
believed that after a short period of un- 


rest, a proper adjustment could be made. 
Time, however, has proved the fallacy 
of such a belief for Germany today give; 
outward signs of internal disorders of 
the gravest nature. 

This inability to create a republican 
form of government functioning as an 
entity lies in the character of the German 
people, who although welded together 

under a _ central government 





to the present time can be at- 
tributed in great part to the 
acute and widespread economic 
and political crisis which has 
been going on throughout Cen- 
tral Europe. Germany in par- 
ticular has presented the gravest 
problems to the Allies, for 
while accepting the Versailles 
Treaty, which imposes upon her 
heavy obligations, she has failed 
to assume the responsibilities 
demanded of her and her fail- 
ure to comply with this agree- 
ment has in turn had far-reach- 
ing effects on the economic life 
of the countries which are today 
the creditors of Germany. 
There is little dcubt that the 
average German citizen at the 
time of the signing of the treaty 
did not fathom the extent of the 
obligations entailed, for ex- 
hausted after what seemed in- 
terminable years of suffering, 
peace formed the heart’s dear- 
est desire and any conditions 
under which this might be ob- 
tained seemed preferable to any 
further prolongation of the hor- 
rors and privations of war. 
There is little doubt also that 
the signatories to the treaty, 
while realizing the severity of 
the measures, were, neverthe- 
less, hopeful of a more favor- 
able outcome than the terms 
seemed to imply; but since sub- 
sequent events have shattered 
this illusion, which seemed to 
take root also in the mind of 
the German public, and since 
conditions in Germany are 
growing more and more sinis- 
ter in aspect, France is being 
made responsible for the com- 
plete collapse with which the 
State is threatened. And while 
the enemy is being reviled no 
thought or consideration is 





since 1870, have always pre- 
served strong individual char- 
acteristics of the state of which 
they formed a part. 


AS an agglomeration of smal] 
states their economic life 
was quite independent one of 
the other until the master hand 
of Bismarck accomplished a 
consolidation of all the states 
and principalities in the king- 
dom, creating thereby the Ger- 
man Empire, which was to unite 
forever into one _ indissoluble 
bond all those who called them- 
selves Teutons. Some states 
particularly Bavaria in the 
south, looked with disfavor 
upon this union, but there fol- 
lowed an era of prosperity 
which did much towards stifling 
any strong feeling of opposi- 
tion. It was during this time 
that the evolution of Germany 
from an agricultural into an 
industrial state was also accom- 
plished and she rapidly emerged 
from obscurity and grew into 
prominence as a World Power. 
And as evolution took place and 
her industries grew, the German 
began to submit his life to ma- 
terial measurements and he be- 
came an exponent of the belie! 
that the “worth of a man con- 
sisteth in the abundance of 
things a man or nation hath’ 
and that the human race must 
exist primarily for the produc- 
tion and barter of things. ‘The 
God of Efficiency was bowed 
down to and worshipped by al, 
for did not the development of 
efficiency bring glory, riches, 
and power to the Empire and 
indirectly to the individual? 5o 
it was that both in government 
and education a system ws 
evolved whereby each member 











given to the fact that the neigh- 
bor republic is also suffering 
and the French exchange rates 
have dropped appreciably for 
the obvious reason that the 
French budget had been condi- 
tioned to a degree on the ex- 


Photo by Pacific and Atlantic. 


An informal picture of President Ebert of Germany taken 

as he was leaving the Economic Congress held at Hamburg 

for discussion of German re-establishment and the repar- 

ations problem. His election to the presidency in 1919 was 

the result of his activity in promoting the international 

politics of the Social Democratic party, which in turn was 
the outcome of activity in trade-union affairs. 





of the state might take his pl: 
in the scheme of greater 
pansion which was to be acc: 
plished, and in this scheme 
individual was taught that 
will was nil, that his life m 
be looked upon as only an infi 
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President Ebert, Ex-Chancellor Wirth, and General Von Seekt (extreme left), were here photographed inspecting the Honor 

Company of the German National Army, during the celebration of Constitution Day, the third anniversary since the birth of 

the German Republic in 1919. Thousands of men have been assimilated into Germany’s army of production in agriculture 
and industry, through the abolishing of universal military training and the reduction of the military forces. 


tesimal part of a great whole, that he 
must submit himself to the needs of the 
State, whose first requirement of every 
citizen was abject obedience. Trained 
to obey commands one generation fol- 
lowed another and as prosperity contin- 
ued to be a guest in the house, the Teu- 
ton’s belief in the superiority of his race 
grew and confidently he followed his 
chief towards what was thought would 
prove to be a“place in the sun.” But as 
neither the life of an individual or that 
of a nation can be ordered to function 
with absolute mathematical precision, 
and inasmuch as the human factor called 
egotism always enters into such a scheme 
as evolved under William II’s reign, so 
it was that the dreamed-of goal was 
never reached. Today the idol has fallen 
—hopes and longings of a decade ago 
have given place to the wildest despair ; 
policies and beliefs so loudly proclaimed 
have been repudiated; and from this 
State, disabled and torn in fragments, 
lying prostrate in the dust, has been born 
the German Republic with a form and 
substance indefinable, attempting to 
create order out of disorder and making 
a vain effort to instill confiderce and 
trust into a disunited people. it is a 
herculean task the government is con- 
tronted with, for the dissenting voices 
of the populace are many and Germany 
today is becoming the wilderness and the 
howling place of political parties grow- 
ing more and more threatening in their 
attacks. 

The assassination of Minister Rathe- 
nau proved a most unfortunate circum- 
stance for Germany as it was admitted 
generally, even by his enemies, that he 
possessed a grasp of economic and po- 
litical questions as no other German of 
his time and that he had most success- 
lully and effectively combatted the at- 


tacks that had been directed towards the 
Republic by destructive radicalism. He 
possessed a very clear insight and a full 
understanding of the needs of the Ger- 
man State and of the tremendous crush- 
ing pressure that was being exerted both 
by internal conditions and external ene- 
mies. Since his passing, crisis has fol- 
lowed crisis with the result that the 
entire nation is now engulfed in a mael- 
strom which is plunging it towards com- 
plete destruction. 





Photo by Wide World. 

Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, former director of 
the Hamburg-American Steamship Line, 
who succeeded Chancellor Wirth as 
chancellor of the German Reich. 


Scarcely had spring given place to 
summer when expressions of an impend- 
ing catastrophe were to be heard on 
every hand, and yet to the outward eye 
no ruined country had ever presented so 
flourishing an appearance. Factories and 
business houses of every description 
seemed to be producing to the maximum 
of their capacities; exports showed an 
increase and statistics proved the strong 
buying power of the Germans them- 
selves. Hotels everywhere were filled 
to overflowing; cafes as in pre-war days 
were crowded with Germans, well 
dressed arid well shod; and _ streets 
thronged with busy people—all outward 
signs of prosperity. As the weeks passed, 
however, and as the last ray of hope in 
external financial aid, which had been 
more or less confidently looked for, 
vanished, it became quite clear that the 
mark, like the Russian ruble and Aus- 
trian crown, would be doomed to worth- 
lessness. 

HESE symptoms of fear, however, 

made themselves apparent on the Ger 
man exchange where every effort was 
made by Germans to transfer to such an 
extent as was possible into other ex 
changes. Speculation in dollars was par- 
ticularly active from the captains of in- 
dustry down to the small-salaried clerk 
and little shop keeper, and as speculation 
continued the vast printing of fiat cur 
rency increased in Germany. In the last 
week of June alone this paper currency 
was augmented by 11,000,000,000 marks, 
which, however, before the expiration of 
another month had again proved wholly 
inadequate. In the autumn of 1922 the 
further decline of the mark and the 
subsequent shortage of paper money ne- 
cessitated the printing of “Notgeld” by 
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Photo by Wide World. 


Athletic events are held frequently for the benefit of crippled war veterans in Germany. This is a picture of a great demon- 
stration recently held for the benefit of disabled soldiers in Wittenberg Platz, Berlin, and the photograph shows some of the 
crippled veterans who contested in the various events. 


the different cities. This money could 
be used only in the cities where it was 
issued. 

When one considers that Germany’s 
gold holdings at this time are practically 
negligible and contrasts her condition 
with pre-war days when she had out- 
standing less than 5,000,000,000 marks, 
amply secured by gold reserves, some 
idea can be formed of the inevitable dis- 
aster she has courted from the very out- 
set by her ceaseless production of paper 
money. But this printing of paper 
money, aside from the demoralizing 
effect it has begun to exert on German 
commerce, has brought even more se- 
rious consequences to the German peo- 
ple in their domestic life. In September, 
following the crash in the value of Ger- 
man currency, living costs increased 290 
per cent, and there ensued in conse- 
quence almost a compiete breakdown on 
the part of the people in their financial 
system. 


NASMUCH as it is an economic law 

that prices must always adjust them- 
selves to currency inflation or deflation, 
wages must of necessity be made to cor- 
respond to such a rise or fall. However, 
in the case of Germany the decline of 
the mark has been so violent and so rapid 
that the machinery to readjust prices 
and wages to so large and sudden a rise 
to correspond with deflation has proved 
inadequate, and the result has been that 
advances in the price of commodities are 
constantly far ahead of any increase in 
wages. Under such conditions the most 


serious consequences may be looked for 
and there is little doubt that during the 


coming winter internal disorders will 
make themselves felt in strikes and other 
forms of violence. An indication of 
internal trouble of this nature was to be 
observed during the early part of Octo- 
ber in the Ruhr region when the metal 
workers of the Krupp Works declared 
a strike, and while for the time being 
this section seems to be at rest, there is 
an undercurrent of unrest which may 
momentarily flare forth. 

To complicate an already difficult situ- 
ation still further, the 1922 crop, due to 
unfavorable climatic conditions, has 
fallen far below the needs and expecta- 
tions of the German people, with the re- 
sult that it became necessary to fix the 
price of bread (2 kilos) at 450 marks, 
and it is quite certain that as the winter 
advances this commodity will again ad- 
vance in price. Coal, too, has suffered 
a sharp upward trend in price, owing to 
the shortage of production for home 
consumption, so that it will become pro- 
hibitive for a large percentage of the 
populace. Translated into everyday ex- 
periences these factors will result in the 
greatest misery and discomfort to the 
German people, particularly that class, 
which in the cold parlance of economics 
are designated as parasites—pensioners 
and those whose income is derived from 
the interest on state securities. It is this 
class in Germany today which feels that 
it is being slowly but surely squeezed 
out of existence, for the State finds 
itself in no position to give them the 
necessary financial aid, and while some 
societies and a few large-hearted indi- 
viduals have exerted their best efforts to 
ameliorate the suffering of this class, 


the response of the public to appeals for 
help have been lacking. As both public 
and private funds are very much de- 
pleted at this time, the outlook for the 
future is very dark indeed. 


| eee new drop in the value of the 
mark threatens the life of this class 
of people, and as more and more money 
is needed to purchase even the barest 
necessities of life, this class, on fixed 
incomes, without resources of any other 
kind, dismantle their houses in the hope 
that the sale of a given article may save 
them, for a time at least, from starva- 
tion. In the department stores of practi- 
cally every German city, be it large or 
small, may be found what is known as 
the “Rentner” corner, where articles of 
every description are offered for sale. 
Among this motley array may sometimes 
be found heirlooms which have been 
treasured for centuries and which only 
the most extreme need would cause the 
owners to dispose of. They furnish mute 
evidence of the plight of the country, 
for to part with them is in a way to part 
with family and national traditions far 
more valuable than ordinary family 
wealth. 


One day, undoubtedly, the mark will 
be stabilized and one day, perhaps, the 
German nation will rise again, but it will 
not be until within the nation itself the 
spirit of sauve qui peut now so dominant 
will have given place to an earnest effort 
to force upon the minds of all the sense 
of the fine words of Lamennais that 
“Human society is based upon mutual 
giving or upon the sacrifice of man for 
man, or of each man for all men; and 
sacrifice is the very essence of society.” 
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Profits: Material and Spiritual 


—as revealed by the personal experiences of 


those who have tried 


of warning,” wrote Lowell; and so these letters from 

people who have actually tested the truth of Rotary’s 
motto are worth a volume of pure speculation. Since October, 
when THE RoTARIAN carried a brief request for these personal 
letters, the answers have been coming in by every mail. They 
were received from people in all walks of life, and from sev- 
eral different countries—from Rotarians and from people who 
had never attended a Rotary club meeting—from young and 
old alike. But from whatever source and from whatever class 
they came, the gist of the answer was always the same—“I 
have tried ‘Service above Self’ and it does lead to profits, 


‘< O's thorn of experience*is worth a whole wilderness 
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‘Service above Self’’ 


both spiritual and material.” These letters contain much 
that is interesting—and oftentimes tragic—for the writers 
have not hesitated to expose their real lives. As you read 
them you will be astonished at the wide range of human ex- 
perience reflected here, and the multitude of ways in which 
the Rotary motto can be applied. 

In making the awards of the three prizes, $25, $20 and $15, 
respectively, we have had to select those letters which seemed 
to set forth the best suggestions or presented the most worth- 
while examples of “service.” The task has not been easy. We 
are also planning to present some more of these letters in the 
February Number. The first selection of letters follow: 








Service Through Courtesy 
First Prize 


T was the second Tuesday of Sep- 

tember, 1907. The writer was then a 

young superintendent of schools in a 

small Southern city. The schools over 
which he presided had opened on the Mon- 
day morning previous. All the rush and 
bustle of such a day and such a time were 
in evidence everywhere. It was no time 
for visitors. 

Into the school building in which the 
superintendent’s office was located came a 
quiet mannered man more than fifty years 
of age. The quiet mannered man was the 
superintendent of schools in another city in 
the same state, a city noted for the fine 
educational advantages offered to its youth. 
The older man had honored the younger 
man with his presence on two former oc- 
casions, once at luncheon and once for only 
a brief interview. This was no time for 
interviews but the younger man said in his 
heart: “Professional and personal courtesy 
require that I forget self this morning and 
find time for visiting with this good man 
in spite of besetting difficulties.” There 
followed a long visit and a discussion of 
all the things that two schoolmen who are 
interested in their work must inevitably 
discuss. And then there was an apology 
from the younger superintendent, who 
could not invite the older man to his home 
for luncheon; for the wife of the younger 
man lay ill in a distant hospital. And 
the older man went away. 

In three weeks there was a funeral for 
the older man in a staid old village be- 
side an historic river. Some weeks went 
by and then there came a story to the sur- 
viving superintendent. The man now passed 
on had gone to his home city and tendered 
his resignation because of illness. An ap- 
preciative board of education refused to 
accept it and gave instead a year’s leave 
of absence on half pay. This the older 
man accepted and went away but not with- 
out assuring his employers that he must 
soon pass on and that a young man in the 
northern section of the state whom he had 
visited on a very busy September morning 
would fill his position acceptably. And the 


young man, who had no thought of the 
Ider man’s illness, and who had no thought 
of succeeding to his position after his 
death, went to a splendid little city and 


served there for twelve years and brought 
up an interesting family and left the choic- 
est friends of his life only to accept a 
call to larger fields and greater responsi- 
bilities. And the younger man, now gray- 
headed and “pushing fifty” himself, gives 
thanks unto the Lord that on a certain 
September morning he was courteous with- 
out thought of self. For wisdom and hap- 
piness and character and some of the ma- 
terial things of life were added unto him 
out of an experience that had no ulterior 
motive back of it. SERVICE 





From a Prisoner 
Second Prize 


NDOUBTEDLY, the founder of Ro- 
tary never even thought that his mes- 

sage would penetrate the walls of a state 
prison and be heard by receptive ears within 
a cage of cement walls and steel bars. 

Comparatively young in years, but old 
in experience, I had come to a stage in life 
where the doctrines of the various denom- 
inations of Christianity had nothing within 
their scope with which to attract and hold 
me. The law of society was, to me, a 
structure to be broken with impunity—that 
is, if the policeman was not around. I 
think I had reached the parting of the 
roads, the place where one word could 
either save or condemn. I was serving a 
sentence for crime and it was not my first 
sentence to a penal institution. Not yet 
had I decided whether it was more profit- 
able to conform to society’s laws or to go 
on disregarding them and make a living 
without sweating toil. I saw the attrac- 
tions of both the conformist’s and non- 
conformist’s life and had not determined 
which of these life ideas to adhere to. 

As a result of a visit to this prison by 
Rotarian ——————,, I received a copy of 
Rotary’s Code of Ethics. The reading of 
it caused thought and the thought caused 
introspection and then musingly I pictured 
the life that one would lead if he followed 
the teachings of the “Code.” Then along 
came the monthly issue of THE RoTarIAN 
and there I found the expositions of the 
worthiness of that Golden Text of Rotary. 

What have I benefited from the reading of 
and adhering to the Rotary slogan: Service 
Above Self—He Profits Most Who Serves 
Best? 

I have turned from a life that meant 


nothing but suffering, both physically and 
mentally. I have won the respect of the 
officials and by winning their respect I have 
learned to respect myself and to so con- 
duct myself at all times that at no time 
will I feel ashamed of myself. I have 
served best and as a result I have profited 
both physically and mentally — physically, 
because a trusted prisoner is accorded ex- 
ceptionally good living conditions—mentally, 
because I have gradually advanced in my 
work so that today I am able to go forth 
from the confines and earn my daily bread. 
Spiritually, I have, through my study of 
Rotary and through my understanding of 
the slogan of Rotary learned that it is 
far better for a man to have a discriminat- 
ing regard for the ethical rather than the 
pecuniary. I have made myself fit for 
association with normal people and when 
I pass from this inclosure I can go con- 
fident that I will hold to the ideal: He 
Profits Most Who Serves Best. 
A PRISONER IN A STATE PRISON. 





A Mother’s Glorious Profits 


Third Prize 
T seems to me that I would be an egotist 
to say that I “serve best,” but I do not 


mind saying that I have profited most. My 
old typewriter has also grown old in serv- 
ice, but what has it profited, as its end is 
the junk pile; on the other hand, while I 
have reached middle age, I am far from 
worn out, and rich in profits. Profits in my 
case are the things of the spirit, not of 
money, for some way, in serving others, I 
did not have an opportunity to save much 
money. Left alone early in life with two 
babies and a mortgaged home, I have only 
trod the Via Dolorosa that thousands of 
other women tread, who have the responsi- 
bility of being both father and mother to 
their children. It angers me though for 
anyone to say they admire my courage 
and my attitude toward life. I have done 
only my duty to those whom I brought into 
the world and no man or woman deserves 
any credit for doing their duty. It has 
been my privilege to work from sun to sun 
and then through many long evenings for 
my children, and for others that I love. 
A blind father, a sick sister, and many 
others of my kith and kin have found in 
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me not only a financial prop but a spiritual 
prop. If I was serving them, I did not 
‘get the full benefit of the realization of 
service, for I was too busy to think of the 
ethical side, as there was always bread and 
meat to be provided, and the things that 
uplift the spirit are often missed when it’s 
a daily battle to keep Mr. Wolf from 
camping on one’s doorstep. I have never 
thought much about service; just went 
along and did what was to be done, and 
because the Potter who moulded my par- 
ticular clay, gave me a mouth that turned 
up at the corners and twinkling eyes, it 
always seems like a kind of a joke. I have 
worked though, and I have raised two of 
the grandest, sweetest children in all the 
world. My girl had one year in college 
before she married, and my boy goes to 
college next fall. They are my profits. In 
taking a trial balance of my life, the profits 
are enormous. I may have lost certain 
opportunities for personal gain, but I don’t 
feel that I have lost anything of the self 
that “might have been.” When my children 
called me “Blessed” I feel like the Biblical 
mother of old; then I see glory in the serv- 
ice of years, beauty in the dust of many 
defeats, and realize that service begets 
larger profits than any other investment. 
x 8; °C. 


A Failure at Forty-two 


6s@ EEK ye first the Kingdom of God 

and all of these things shall be added 
unto you,” said the Sage of Galilee. The 
motto of Rotary International—“He profits 
most who serves the best”—is but another 
way of expressing the same 
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came a service member of the Y. M. C. A. 
I threw myself heart and soul into all kinds 
of community work. 

Four years later I took another inventory 
of myself, and was greatly astonished at 
what it disclosed. I found that I was out 
of debt, my income had doubled, and I 
had the nucleus of a fund for the proverbial 
rainy day; but best of all, I was happy and 
contented. In unselfish service I had not 
only regained my self-respect, but had won 
the respect of the community in which I 
lived. 

A few days later I came across the words 
with which this statement opens, and it 
suddenly dawned upon my mind that Life, 
Religion, and Love, are merely words unless 
measured in terms of service; that only 
through service can we discover that King- 
dom of God which we are commanded to 
seek. I had proved to my own satisfaction 
the truth of the statement: “He profits 
most (both spiritual and temporal profits) 


who serves the best.” 
A Rotarian. 





Our Answer: Profit Sharing 


READ the article in your magazine rela- 

tive to service. It is a hard matter for 

me to decide between service, co-operation, 

and justice, especially when dealing with 
one’s employees. 

In 1910, I took over a construction busi- 
ness that was showing about 55 per cent of 
losses. The first year we divided the small 
amount of profit, the largest man receiving 
about $15.00. This business ran along for 
years, each year the profit showing a ma- 
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terial increase, not from any masterly 
ingenuity on my part, but from the co- 
operation or service extended from the em- 
ployees and by the management to the 
employees, until in 1917 it enabled us to 
prorate back among our employees 65 per 
cent of the gross profit. The other 35 per 
cent paid the overhead, taxes, interest, and 
a reasonable profit on the investment. 

When taking into consideration that the 
same general line of business was followed, 
the same amount of profit was figured in 
the estimates, and all of the work was done 
on a straight-out contract price, it seems 
to us as if service to one another pays to 
a great extent. All of the employees shared 
in the profits of the company and the same 
employees that were taken over from the 
old company were employed in like capaci- 
ties in the new company. 

Had we continued in the same old way, 
with every man getting all he could and 
caring nothing for the company, no doubt, 
the business would have been upon the 
rocks years ago. 

In 1910, 55 per cent of the contracts 
taken were losses to a great extent. In 
1920, out of 160 complete contracts there 
were only 3 losses and the greatest of these 
was a very small percentage of the contract 
price. 

In 1921, this business was turned over 
completely to the employees without charge 
on their part and we are now trying out 
a method of profit dividing among our cus- 
tomers in our present line of business, 
which is mill supplies. We can not report 
fully on this as it has only been in opera- 
tion for a few months but 
from present indications, it 





thought, and the experience 
which I am about to relate 
proves to me that both are 
literally true. 

At the age of forty-two I 
counted myself a failure. I had 
lived my life without a thought 
for the welfare of others, ex- 
cept, perhaps, my immediate 
family, and I fear I had often 
put the gratification of my own 
desires before their pleasures. 
I had not been a success in 
business, my income was small, 
and my debts were a source of 
worry to me. 

On my forty-second birthday 
I took stock of my spiritual 
and material assets, and found 
myself bankrupt. I was rest- 
less, disappointed, and discon- 
tented. I knew I was capable 
of better things, and I began 
to analyze my life to see what 
was wrong. 

In looking around for a so- 
lution of my problem, I dis- 
covered that my friends who 
were both happy and prosper- 
ous were those who always 
had time to do something for 
their fellow-men. I asked my- 
self—“Is anyone happier for 
having known you?” “Is the 
world any better for your hav- 
ing lived in it?” I was forced 
to answer “No” to both ques- 
tions. I, therefore, resolved to 


try another system of living. 
I joined a church and taught 
in the Sunday School. 


I be- 





What Will They Say? 


By PHIL CARSPECKEN 


Rotarian of Burlington, Iowa 


HAT will they say when my work is done, 
And Life fades out with the setting sun? 
That he builded a business of goodly size, 
And emblazoned his name on financial skies? 
That his standing was shown in Bradstreet and Dun, 
And Big Business paused when his course was run? 
That his name was sufficient on bond or note, 
And the hanks all honored the checks he wrote? 
That his record was clean, and he never swerved 
From his steadfast course to success deserved ?” 
All very well, in a wordly way— 
And yet not the things I hope they'll say. 


When Life goes out with the dying day, 
These are the things that I hope they'll say: 
“That he greeted the morn with a snatch of song, 

And whistled and smiled when all things went wrong 
That he treasured the friendship of child and brute 
Far more than he cherished the world’s repute; 
That if ever he wavered and walked astray, 
He groped his way back in a penitent way ; 
That a heartening hail and a cheering smile 
Will be missed from the paths that he trod awhile.” 
This be the tone of the world’s refrain— 
Else I shall feel I have lived in vain. 


is going to pan out fully as 
well as our expectations. 
We do not know whether 
this is what you expect or 
not, but we submit it to you 
for approval and we do not 
care to have our names pub- 
lished with it in any way, 
although this statement can 
be verified if you desire. 
M. S. 





“In the Spirit of the 
Master” 


N MY experience, the per- 
son who best _ illustrates 


the truth of the Rotary 
motto—‘Service above Self 
— He profits most who 


serves best,” is my mother. 
All along the way of her 
life, she has loved others, 
seen the best in them—even 
in the face of their worst— 
and has served them faith- 
fully, wholeheartedly, and 
gladly. Sweet and great re- 
wards are hers—perhaps the 
best, the continued oppor- 
tunity to serve. 

It seems to me that the se- 
cret of my mother’s service 
is her inherent nobility of 
character. First of all, she 
is high-minded, lovable, un 
selfish, self-controtled, and 
delightfully sensible. Some- 
one once said of her, “She is 
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incorruptible.” I have almost never 
heard my mother “preach,” but she has 
practiced splendidly. Quick to distin- 
guish right from wrong, she has a!ways 
stood steadfastly for the right. By her 
own quiet, strong example, she has 
helped others to do the same. My 
mother has had sorrow in her life, and 
heavy burdens. But she has borne these 
strongly, uncomplainingly, with faith in 
God and in the right that conquers 
wrong. Throughout her life, she has 
kept young in spirit, Today, at seventy- 
five, she is keenly alive to the interests 
of her children, her grandchildren, her 
neighbors, her city, and the outside 
world. 

Year after year she met the duties of 
a doctor’s wife, interested in my father’s 
work, and helping him by making our 
home as happy and restfu! as possible, 
and by her companionship. She brought 
up her three children in health, happi- 
ness, and wholesome work and play. 
Later she helped to make it possible for 
my brother, my sister, and myself to go 
to college. When we three started out 
on our “careers” of medicine, nursing, 
and teaching, respectively, she followed 
us by her unflagging interest and confi- 
dence. She continues to “stand by” us 
in our work and in al! ways. 

My mother’s service has not been limited 
to her immediate family. I shall never for- 
get the companionship and loving, patient 
care which she gave my grandmother (for 
many years a member of our home) who 
lived past her ninety-sixth birthday. My 
mother is the devoted comrade of her eight 
grandchildren. She is equally ready to 
mend their stockings or mittens, to sew 
buttons on their coats, or to play games 
or have a “party” with them. Year in and 
year out, she has welcomed to our home, 
aunts, uncles, cousins, and friends. And 
meanwhile, my mother has found time and 
interest always to help in the work of her 
church, and the welfare organizations of 
her city. 

As to my mother’s profits! She has not 
“laid up” material wealth. Out of her 
moderate income, however, she has the joy 
of helping others less fortunate than her- 
self. But she is rich in the rewards that 
mean most. She has the happiness of hav- 
ing served God and her fellow-men all 
her life. She has the devoted love and 
admiration of her children, grandchildren, 
relatives, and closest friends. My brother’s 
friends, my sister’s, and mine, always ask 
for mother with special affection and re- 
gard, and show her, upon all occasions, 
attention not unmixed with chivalry. Her 
faithful maid, who has been with her for 
seventeen years, is loyalty itself. Even 
those who do not know my mother well, 
like and honor her. 

Perhaps the best part of my mother’s 
service is that it has been unconscious, 
given in the spirit of the Master. Be- 
cause of this, she has brought out the 
best in others. What higher service or 
reward? Gea. & 





A Reply From England 


T= are things in life which touch 
the heart, and the feelings which are 
produced cannot find expression in dull 

rds. The elimination of self for service 
rings a great reward—an understanding 
nd a love of fellow-men. Because they 
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believe in their motto some of the 
Rotarians asked some sixty odd lads from 
the poorest district in our town, to enjoy 
a day in the country with them at the farm 
of a Rotarian. It was the spirit of the 
gathering that impressed one. The gaunt 
figure which follows so much in the foot- 
steps of our poorer brethren was missing— 
that dark cold form of charity. Brother 
helped brother to enjoy himself. It did 
one’s heart good to see them running and 
jumping on the greensward, frolicking in 
the hay and taking in the pure, fresh air 
that men grow strong on. The Rotarians 
who worked with the tea and the sports, 
and they did not supervise, they really 
worked, represented several professions and 
various stations in life, but that day they 
were one in a common brotherhood with 
the poor ragged lads they are trying to 
lead to brighter, better things. The expres- 
sions on some of those poor pinched faces! 
Someone was thinking of them and in a 
practical manner too! I think in the hearts 
of those men of Rotary had crept the spirit 
of that great man who first saw the light- 
o’-day in our town, the man who gave 
Oliver Twist and Tiny Tim to the world. 
I have watched them at the club room too. 

The same spirit is there, glorious and 
triumphant. They may not see the results 
in their generation, but they will come 
into those lives that are cast in rougher 
moulds than some men’s; Rotary here is 
teaching its lessons of service. I have been 
privileged to watch this work and help in 
a tiny way, and I have learned that the 
only currency in the world which will buy 
the profits attached to this work, is the 
Currency of Service. I can shut my eyes 
and see their eager faces in the clubroom 
which is all the home that some of these 
poor lads have which is pure and good. It 
is difficult to write of work like this. Serv- 
ice consists of deeds, not words, and there 
is so much true service at these gatherings. 
I have left them feeling happy that there is 
so much love in this public work. One 
thing is certain. In serving our brethren 
we shall find “tongues in trees, books in 
the running brooks, sermons in stones, and 
good in everything.” I have had a great 
wealth of profit which money cannot buy 
from glimpses of Rotary work here 
amongst the poor lads of the town and it 
is a pleasant task to say so here. There is 
inspiration to great thoughts in this won- 
derful brotherhood. The past years of war 
have made us long for peace, and in service 
to the little men of tomorrow one can get 
a glimpse of that day— 





When the war drums shall throb no longer 
And the battle flags are furled 

In the Parliament of man, 

The Federation of the World.” 


mE J. 


Another Man’s Check 


WAS practicing law in a western rail- 

road center. One day there came into 
the office a young man, wearing overalls, 
cap, and jumper of the railroader. He had 
a good look in his eyes, but from his talk 
one could easily guess that he had seen 
something of the life of a “rounder” in 
some large city. 

“Mister, how much do youse charge a 
guy fer advice,” he asked. 

I explained to him that it depended some- 
what upon the nature of the case. 
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He took out a roll of bills and insisted 
upon handing one over to me. He then 
went directly to the object of his call. 

“What can they do to me,” he asked, 
“fer cashin’ another guy’s check with the 
same name?” 

After numerous questions, I finally got 
his story. He had been trucking at a local 
freight house, and his foreman, whether 
rightly or wrongly, had discharged him, 
and the young man thought he had a just 
grievance. At any rate, when he went to 
the office to get his “time,” the time check 
was for a much larger amount than was 
due him, but it was made out in his name. 
He cashed the check, knowing that a 
“higher up” happened to have the same 
name as his and that this check must have 
been intended for the other man. 


“Now, what can they do to me?” he 
again asked. 

“Does anyone else know about this?” I 
inquired. 

“No.” 


I studied him a minute and then told 
him it did not matter so much what “they” 
could or would do to him, but that the im- 
portant thing was what he would be doing 
to himself by keeping this money which he 
knew did not belong to him. 

“But that gink had no right to fire me,” 
he exclaimed. 

“Perhaps he did wrong in that,” I said, 
“but what has that to do with your keep- 
ing this money? Anyway, it isn’t the fore- 
man’s money.” 

I thought I was beginning to make some 
impression, for he again took out his roll 
and began to count it on the table. I looked 
him straight in the eye after a minute or 
two of silence and asked him, “Do you 
want to make a success in life?” 

Finally he answered in a rather husky 
voice. “Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Well, then,’ I said “you may as well 
learn right now that you will have to work 
for it. You can’t get something for nothing 
in this world. Anything you get without 
giving work, money, or property for will do 
you more harm than good. You will really 
be helping your own chances of success if 
you take that money that doesn’t belong to 
you back to the agent and tell him you are 
sorry you took it.” 

He said nothing, but counted out some 
money and put it aside from the rest. 
Then, taking up this pile, he said, “But if 
I take this back the agent will have me 
pinched for taking that check.” 

I told him that if there was any trouble 
about it to have the agent call me up, and 
I gave him my card. He sat down with his 
head bowed over the table a minute, and 
then, jumping up, he said, “I’ll do it, Mis- 
ter, and I want to thank you.” 

I got up and held out my hand, and when 
he took it I put my “retainer” back into 
his. The tears rolled down his cheeks as 
he said, “You see, I served a term in the 
workhouse once in Boston, and I—I was 
beginning to think maybe I was on my 
way back to one of them places again. I— 
I guess you’ve saved me. I see it all now.” 

About a half hour later the agent called 
me up to tell me that the money had been 
returned and that he had found that the 
company had plenty of work for the young 
man to do. Tee. 2 

(Continued on page 46) 
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For Sale: A Fifty-fifty Carburetor 


A story in which Old Gannon keeps a contract—Jarnagen 
sings a solo—and Jimmy Kent buys a carburetor 


F Jimmy Kent, of the Kent Machine 
Works, were pursued by a “spirit” 
as he rushed madly from his little 
car, up the porch steps and into his 

home, it must have been the spirit that 
rules all happy destinies. Jimmy, plainly, 
was happy. The buoyancy of his stride, 
the glad lift of his shoulders and most of 
all his grin—it was such a good, substan- 
tial, “all’s right with the world” grin— 
bespoke some amazing good luck. 

With a bear hug, he greeted what ap- 
peared to be an animated bungalow apron, 
but above which a piquant and wholly 
charming face was visible. The hug was 
so strenuous that it smothered the pi- 
quancy and charm into an almost incoher- 
ent gasp. In that bear hug was Jimmy 
Kent’s prayer of thanksgiving. He 
wouldn’t have called it a prayer. The 
expression on his face could never have 
translated itself into the dead words of 
a dignified petition. Rather it seemed to 
say, “I’m so darned thankful for this 
home and my wife and my good luck to- 
day that I would just like to hug the 
whole universe.” 

“T’ve found a bag of gold!” he ex- 
claimed, as he tilted his wife’s face and 
kissed her with his characteristically 
rough tenderness. 

“Jimmy Kent! You’ve mussed my 
hair all up and rubbed off all my nice 
powder.” 

“As if hair and powder were import- 
ant when one’s husband has found the 
bag of gold at the end of the rainbow.” 

“Oh, me, Oh, my. How very nice 
that he has found a big bag of gold. 
Now I may have a fireless cooker and 
new drapes and maybe a little electric 
all my own, eh?” 

Jimmy loved that teasing note in her 
voice. They locked arms and hurried 
to the kitchen. 

“Would his Highness deign to ex- 
plain to his poor, humble servant just 
how the rainbow happened to dump her 
treasure in your lap?” 

“Honest Injun, it’s no fairy tale—if 
it does read like one. I have pinched 
myself a dozen times today to be sure 
I was awake. I’m half afraid yet that 
I will wake up and find that I dreamed 
it!” 

Mary Kent pushed Jimmy’s full 200 
pounds of brawn and muscle into the 
little white kitchen rocker, and settled 
herself determinedly on te edge of the 
kitchen cabinet. 

“Nary a bite do you get until you tell 
me whether you have struck oil or 
landed the Gordon order. Either one 


By MADELINE LAMBERT 


might have a bag of gold in it for bal- 
last.” 

“Neither, my sweet lady. But I’ve 
stumbled onto an idea for my engine to- 
day that will make us rich. You'll now 
have a famous inventor for a husband.” 

We will have to pardon Jimmy Kent’s 
excitement for he had worked hard and 
faithfully on his gas engine for ten 
years only to strike a snag finally in 
the method of mixing gas and air. Of 
late he had grown sensitive about his 
inability to solve his problem. 

“I was clearing up some correspond- 
ence at my desk this morning when 
someone showed a crazy inventor guy 
into my office. He had a model for a 
gas engine something like mine—only 
his was worse. There are a dozen on 
the market right now that are superior 
to his. He wanted me to go in with 
him on the patent and then get the Kent 
Works to make them. 

“The plans were no good. I knew 
Dad wouldn’t touch them with pliers. 
But I let him talk and when he began 
on the carburetor (you know that is 
where I’ve been tied up on my engine) 
—well, you wouldn’t understand, nobody 
could from his blueprint—but that guy 
has a simple little device for mixing 
air and gas that has the Perfection mo- 
tor beat a city block.” 


ate I hadn’t been a poker shark, he 
would have been able to read the sur- 
prise and joy in my face. It was all I 
could do to sit still. I wanted to yell. 
But I calmly sat and listened. Then I 
explained to him that his engine was no 
good, showed him a dozen others on the 
market that had his bested (of course, 
I steered clear of the carburetor) and do 
you know what that fellow did? Big, 
tall, skinny guy, must weigh around 200 
and he sat there in his chair and cried. 
He took it so hard, I didn’t have the 
heart to tell him that there wasn’t a 
chance in the world that the Kent Ma- 
chine Works would take his engine— 
even to manufacture it on contract. So 
I got rid of him by promising to pre- 
sent his plans to my father and the 
board of directors and told him to drop 
in tomorrow noon for his answer.” 
“But say, that isn’t all. This partic- 
ular rainbow today had a bag of gold 
at each end and you never would guess 
what was in the other bag. It was an 
invitation to join Rotary. Now what do 
you think of Mr. Jimmy Kent? I kind 
of choked up over it. There are so 


many bigger men of my classification 


‘ can see is the whole engine. 


eligible. I can’t understand it yet. Per- 
haps I’ll wake up and find I dreamed it.” 

“Yes, but Jim, what about the in- 
ventor that cried? You said his engine 
was no good and then you say some part 
of it is better than any you have heen 
able to devise.” 

“Forget it, dear. You don’t under- 
stand. I said that his engine was no 
good and it isn’t. He couldn’t find a 
machine shop in the country that would 
give him five cents for his plan as it 
appears on the blueprint. I doubt that 
he could find anyone that would make 
them for him on contract. It’s just that 
he has stumbled onto a little device for 
mixing air and gas—for making a more 
perfect mixture of them than any plan in 
use now. I don’t believe he even knows 
himself what he has stumbled on. He sure 
doesn’t show it on the written plan— 
not one man in a hundred would get it.” 

“But, Jim, if he had a patent on that 
one little part that is so good and your 
company wanted it, they would be glad 
to pay him for it, wouldn’t they?” 

“Sure, but he doesn’t know the com- 
pany wants it. That’s the joke. That old 
geezer wouldn’t have enough sense to 
get the carburetor patented itself. He’s 
so crazy over those prints that all he 
He pats 
them and caresses them and coos and 
cries over them, hugging those plans for 
dear life and that engine of his isn't 
worth a darn—except the carburetor.” 

“But, Jimmy, if you used those plans, 
or his idea for the part that you want, 
wouldn’t it be sort of—well, you know— 
sort of stea-l—unfair to him? 

And in the manner of every Adam 
with his Eve, he changed the subject. 

Jimmy was pretty quiet while Mary 
finished her preparation of the evening 
meal. Fate was such a fickle jade. She 
lifted man on such waves of joy and then 
bumped him into people who were so 
finicky and couldn’t understand. He was 
glad when dinner offered him a diver- 
sion. 

But his food tasted flat. Usually he 
ate with relish, but everything tonight 
seemed to lack salt or something. He 
was uncomfortable and yet could not lo- 
cate the cause of his discomfort. Mary 
was quiet, too. She did have such a dis- 
agreeable way of raising a question and 
then calmly going about her own busi 
ness as if everyone wanted to settl: 
everything for themselves. For somic 
reason, he felt angry with her tonight 

He finally pushed back his chair, 
banged his napkin on the dining table 
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Any course that is dishonorable is damn poor 


business for this firm. We will have to give a square deal if we expect to get one!”’ 


and brushed his way through the living 
room, 

His fingers drummed restlessly on the 
heavily upholstered chair-arms. His 
eyes were fixed, unseeing, on the long, 
graceful, swaying branches of a fine, 
old cut-leaf birch outside. Usually the 
tiny, sharply serrated leaves gave him 
keen delight. Now he saw them not. 
He seemed unconscious of the things 
around him that usually gave him great 
physical comfort, the perfectly adjusted 
lamp, the convenient table of papers and 
magazines and the padded ottoman that 
elevated his feet to just exactly the 
proper angle. He took a cigar from his 
humidor and lighted it, from force of 
habit rather than desire—unaware all the 
while that he was omitting his custom- 
ary happy smile for Mary who had set- 
tled in her chair across the table with 
her mending. 

He was at war with himself for be- 
ng seventeen different kinds of a fool 
lor telling his business to Mary. 

Soon she interrupted his disagreeable 
occupation by reopening the conversa- 
C10n, 

“It was lovely, Jimmy, for the fellows 
Will it be much 
t an advantage to you in your busi- 

ss?” 

“Sure, I will take a lot of pride in it. 
\nd I’ll take a iot of pleasure in their 


weekly luncheons. They say that the 
fellows have a heap of good, clean fun. 
It ought to help business, too, for it 
does give a firm a high standing in the 
community.” 

And it was shortly after this that 
something happened. Jimmy was not 
superstitious. He was a sane, young 
business man. He didn’t believe in all 
this supernatural stuff that is being 
passed around nowadays. At least, he 
never had read Lodge without crump- 
ling up his newspaper and pooh-pooh- 
ing supernatural visions as piffle. And 
so when a shadowy, veiled figure stood 
by his side and his wife seemed un- 
aware of its presence—he tried to brush 
it away as a freakish form of his cigar 
smoke. But it remained. He rubbed his 
eyes, wondering if the old eye trouble 
had returned and mentally registered a 
vow to cut down the number of his daily 
smokes. But the figure still remained 
and now it spoke in soft, low tones. 

“You plan to join the Ranks of Ro- 
tary?” 


IMMY KENT was too startled to do 

more than nod an affirmative. 

“Are you acquainted with its respon- 
sibilities as well as with its privileges, 
with the ‘give’ as well as the ‘take’?” If 
the voice had been less kind, if it had 
possessed a ghostly quality like its habi- 
tat instead of the sweet natural tones of 


a good human voice, Jimmy would have 
shrieked his negation instead of merely 
shaking his head. 

And he never could explain what hap- 
pened next. He was conscious only that 
the figure took his hand and that time and 
space seemd to fade into negligible quan- 
tities. They stood in a business house. 
It was the offices of the firm with which 
Jimmy had been connected the first year 
out of college. Old Gannon, white- 
haired but aggressively alert sat at his 
huge, mahogany desk, in a well-remem- 
bered pose. Sheets of figures lay before 
him. At his right hand stood a tall, 
thin, bespectacled, young fellow with an 
open notebook in his hand. 

Every tone of Gannon’s voice carried 
distinctly. “You say that your discov- 
ery of the omission of one clause in out 
contract will permit us to break it, law- 
fully?” Jimmy remembered that look 
in old Gannon’s eyes that had seemed to 
get the gist of the man before they 
tried to get the gist of the matter. There- 
fore, he sympathized heartily with the 
fellow’s visible squirm as old Gannon 
continued : 

“and that the decrease in prices 
would give us a decided advantage 
through the cancellation of the con- 
tract?” Jimmy saw that the fellow was 
intent on Gannon’s hand as it reached 
across the desk and grasped a wheel- 
shaped paperweight. ‘And the cancel- 
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lation of that contract is dishonorable, 
is it not?” 

The clerk with the notebook blurted 
out his answer unceremoniously, “Yeh, 
dishonorable, maybe. But it’s damn good 
business.” 

And then Gannon smiled as he laid 
the paperweight back on the desk. “False 
estimate, my young sir. Any course that 
is dishonorable is damn poor business 
for this firm. We will have to give a 
square deal if we expect to get one. Be- 
sides the good name of this firm would 
actually suffer a bigger dollars-and-cents 
loss in the long run from the stigma of 


dishonorable dealings than we could pos- , 


sibly hope to gain through the cancel- 
lation of this contract. This firm will 
do business in an honorable way—if it 
can’t make a fair profit that way—we'll 
quit !” 

Jimmy was glad of a chance to peek 
in on Gannon. He had wondered if his 
old friend had changed. And he was 
shrewd enough to gather that Old Gan- 
non had won his right to his evident 
pride in the Rotary wheel—not for what 
he took from Rotary but what he gave 
to it. 

Gannon’s office faded from sight as 
they passed rapidly through space. They 
were back in Jimmy’s own neighborhood 
at the corner grocery. Jimmy had to 
laugh as he saw “Old Golden Rule Jar- 
nagen” weighing sugar with the same 
scrupulous care for exact weights that 
had given him his nickname and made 
him the butt of a great number of jokes. 
He was a meek, unassuming little man, 
painstakingly honest and consequently at 
a disadvantage with some of his less 
scrupulous competitors. 


FOR the first time in all the years that 

Jimmy had been buying groceries 
there, he sensed that the slight stoop of 
Jarnagen’s shoulders might be a weari- 
ness due to the constant struggle to re- 
main honest in the face of hishonest 
competition. 


But he never dreamed that old Jar- 
nagen might be a Rotarian. He would 
have imagined that Coleman of the Para- 
mount Grocers would have been selected 
to fill the grocer classification. Not only 
did Jimmy have some difficulty in plac- 
ing Jarnagen as the choice of grocers 
but he wondered how in the world Jar- 
nagen had ever accepted the invitation. 
He certainly wasn’t the social type. His 
question was answered immediately for 
they were in the hotel dining room and 
the weekly Rotary luncheon was in full 
swing. 

Jimmy caught his breath in surprise 
and grabbed at his shadowy friend for 
support. For there in the group of care- 


free, happy business men sat Jarnagen, 
laughing and singing and joking with 
the rest of them. He held his breath 
again when he heard the president fine 
Jarnagen for not singing loudly enough 
and force him to pay the penalty of a 
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solo. To his surprise, Jarnagen re- 
sponded with, “Round her neck she wore 
a yaller ribbon” and the stoop was all 
gone from his shoulders and he had the 
beatific look on his face that a child 
wears when it takes a dare. 

A wooden man could have seen how 
much good the cheerful relaxation, the 
fine business comradeship of that noon- 
day meal was doing for Jarnagen—that 
he earned the right to that fellowship, 
hence received more from it. And Jimmy 
Kent was no wooden man. 

Then the cheer of the room faded and 
instead of the laughter and song, Jimmy 
and his guide were in dense silence. 
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They seemed to be at a great height and 
were looking down on a conglomerate 
mass in which the young man could dis- 
tinguish neither shape, form nor signifi- 
cance. He needed the explanation that 
came so readily from the shadowy form 
beside him. 

“That which is going on down there, 
my friend, is Big Business, Little Busi- 
ness—Any Old Business. Every man 
must wrest his share from the general 
stock—some snatching for more than 
their share, some content with less than 
their share but all conducting their busi- 
ness according to a personal standard of 

(Continued on page 36) 


The Rotary Code of Ethics 


By CHESLEY R. PERRY 


ROBABLY there is no one thing in 

all Rotary literature in which Ro- 

tarians have taken a greater inter- 
est and for that matter in which the 
public has taken a greater interest than 
the Rotary Code of Ethics for business 
men of all lines, adopted at the 1915 
Rotary Convention. 


In the July, 1921, issue of Tue Ro- 
TARIAN, Past International President 
Glenn C. Mead presented an analysis of 
the Rotary Code of Ethics wherein he 
set forth that it is not a code of ethics 
at all, but rather a confession of faith 
or creed. I have no desire to take issue 
with Glenn, and in fact find it very easy 
to agree with him in part, but it seems 
to me that a careful study of the Rotary 
Code warrants us in saying that it is a 
Code of Ethics containing both a creed 
and a set of standards of practice. To 
prove my point, I submit the following 
edition of our code divided into two sec- 
tions—a creed and standards of practice. 
Nothing has been added, nothing has 
been subtracted. All that follows here 
will be found in the present Code or in 
its introduction. 

THE CREED 

As a Rotarian I believe: 

That my vocation is a worthy one, afford- 
ing me a distinct opportunity to serve 
society. 

That it is my duty to improve myself, 
increase my efficiency, and enlarge my 
service, and by so doing, attest my faith 
in the fundamental principle of Rotary 
that—He Profits Most Who Serves Best; 

That it is my duty to realize that I am a 
business man with a worthy ambition to 
succeed but that I am first an ethical 
man and wish no success that is not 
founded on the highest justice and 
morality ; 

That the exchange of my goods, my serv- 
ice, and my ideas for profit is legitimate 
and ethical, provided that all parties in 
the exchange are benefited thereby; 

That one of the greatest assets of a pro- 
fessional or business man is his friends 
and that any advantage gained by reason 
of friendship is eminently ethical and 
proper ; 

That true friends demand nothing of one 
another and that any abuse of the con- 


fidence of friendship for profit is foreign 
to the spirit of Rotary and in violation of 
its ethics; 

That the genius of Rotary is not in com- 
petition but in co-operation; that pro- 
vincialism can never have a place in an 
institution like Rotary; that Human 
Rights are not confined to Rotary clubs 
but are as deep and as broad as the hu- 
man race itself; and that for these high 
purposes Rotary exists; 


That there is universality to the Golden 
Rule, All Things Whatsoever Ye Would 
That Men Should Do Unto You, Do Ye 
Even So Unto Them, and that Society 
best holds together when equal oppor- 
tunity is acorded ail men in the natural 
resources of our planet. 


THE STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 
As a Rotarian I promise: 


That my business standards shall have in 
them a note of sympathy for our com- 
mon humanity; 


That my business dealings, ambitions, and 
relations shall always cause me to take 
into consideration my highest duties as a 
member of society; 


That in every position in business life, 
in every responsiblity that comes before 
me, my chief thought shall be to fill that 
responsibility and discharge my duty so 
that, when I have ended each of them, | 
shall have lifted the level of human ideals 
and achievements a little higher than | 
found it; 

That I will use my best endeavors to ele- 
vate the standards of the vocation i 
which I am engaged and so to conduct 
my affairs that others in my vocation 
shall find it wise, profitable and conducive 
to happiness to emulate my example; 

That I will conduct my business in such 
a manner as to give a perfect service equal 
to or even better than my competitors, 
and, when in doubt, to give added service 
beyond the strict measure of doubt or 
obligation ; 

That I will consider no personal success 
legitimate or ethical which is secured by 
taking unfair advantage of certain oppor- 
tunities in the social order that are abso- 
lutely denied to others, and that I will 
not take advantage of opportunities tc 
achieve material success that others wil! 
not take because of the questionable 
morality involved ; 

That I will not be more obligated to 4 
Brother Rotarian than I am to every other 
man in human society. 
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Some Footnotes to History 


Original Guildhall Records (London) Throw Some Interesting 
Sidelights on Historic Events of 1775-1776 


RISING out of the great Rotary 
Convention in Edinburgh in 

June, 1921, and the succeed- 

ing visit to London of the 

greater portion of the Ameri- 

can delegates, it was part of my duty (in 
conjunction with many keen workers on 
the convention committees) to arrange 


visits to places of interest in and 
around London. Among other 
places of great historical impor- 
tance we were able to arrange 
a reception by the Lord Mayor 
of London at the Guildhall, and 
after that a visit to the various 
parts of that ancient and his- 
torical building. 

With the kind collaboration 
of the keeper of the records at 
the Guildhall, we were able to 
show to many hundred Ameri- 
can visitors a number of early 
records regarding in particular 
the events of 1775-6. 

A large number of these vis- 
itors expressed a wish to have 
copies of the records and left 
cards with me to send same, if 
| was able to obtain permission 
to photograph the most impor- 
tant documents. After a long 
delay the Library Committee of 
the Guildhall stated, that there 
was some question of copyright 
and refused permission to re- 
produce the documents in fac- 
simile, but gave me every facil- 
ity to search the Guildhall rec- 
ords and to copy and quote such 
as I wished to use. 

I think that only a few of the 
keener American historians 
have used the Guildhall records 
to any extent, and I consider 
they are “caviar” to the great 
bulk of my _ fellow-Rotarians, 
either in America or over here. 

In my opinion, one of the cogs 
in the great wheel of Rotary 
must be the earnest endeavor of 
every true Rotarian to do all 
that lies in his power to form 
and cement bonds of mutual es- 
teem, and of true knowledge of 
one another between the two 
great branches of the English- 
speaking race—the American 
and the British. 

Many books, histories, text- 
books and articles have been 
written upon the events that led 


Notes by CHARLES J. PHILLIPS, F. S. A. 
Member of Rotary Club of London, England 


to the War of 1775 with the American 
Colonies, but it seems to me that the 
views of the great metropolis of the 
commerce of Britain—the City of Lon- 
don—have never been clearly stated from 
the actual documents available. 

It appears that the unjust war forced 
on an inoffensive and law-abiding people 




















Photo by Fourth Estate. 
Two nations recently paid high tribute to Edmund Burke, 
as with impressive ceremonies, his statue was unveiled in 
Washington, D.C. The statue is the gift of Sir Charles 
Cheers Wakefield, former Lord Mayor of London, to the 
people of the United States, and was accepted on their 
behalf by Secretary of War John W. Weeks. Representa- 
tives from all the embassies in Washington were present 
at the unveiling of the statue as well as special dele- 
gations from Great Britain and Canada. 


in 1775 bears some analogy to the war 
forced on Belgium and France by the 
Germans in 1914. 
war caused by the will of the ruler, 
backed up by the military party, and in 
both cases, I think, the bulk of the busi- 
ness world was against war. 

The following copies of the actual rec- 


In both cases it was a 


ords appearing in the minute- 
books of the common council 
of the City of London, indicate 
that the City of London was bit- 
terly opposed to what is stated 
to have been arbitrary and op- 
pressive measures. 


I do not propose to deal with 
the various matters that finally 
caused war betweer the Ameri- 
can colonies and the homeland, 
but confine my remarks to the 
records now existing in the 
Guildhall. 

A the end of 1774 a general 
election was held and the 
result proved in favor of the 
ministry and distinctly anti- 
American, but this was not the 
view of the great City of Lon- 
don, as shown in the proceed- 
ings of the court of common 
council held at the Guildhall. 

I will first quote from the 
proceedings of the 2lst Febru- 
ary, 1775, at a meeting of the 
common council in the Guild- 
hall. 

“The lord mayor laid before the 
court a copy of a bill depending in 
the House of Commons entitled: 
‘A bill to restrain the trade and 
commerce of the Province of 
Massachusetts Jay and New 
Hampshire and Colonies of Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantation in North 
America and to prohibit 
such Provinces and Colonies from 
carrying on any Fishery on the 
3anks of Newfoundland. ‘ 

“ResoLveD: That the measures 
of Administration respecting our 
fellow-subjects in America adopted 
by the late Parliament, appear to 
this court in the highest degree 
dangerous and alarming and de- 
mand our most serious attention.” 

The memorial then set forth 
that since the opinion of the 
court had already been declared 
against “the Act for the making 
of more effectual provision for 
the government of the Province 
of Quebec” the court also 
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thought it equally their duty to bear 
testimony against four other acts of 
Parliament which were “esteemed highly 
injurious to our fellow subjects in 
America.” These acts were (1) for the 
better regulation of the government of 
Massachusetts Bay Province; (2) an act 
for the impartial administration of jus- 
tice in the cases of persons questioned 
for any act done by them in the execu- 
tion of the law for the suppression of 
riots and tumults in Massachusetts Bay 
Province; (3) the notorious act in con- 
nection with the closing of Boston Har- 
bor; (4) and lastly an act providing for 
more suitable quarters for the officers 
and soldiers in His Majesty’s service. 

The memorial presented to Parliament 
by the court protested that these acts 
are “not only contrary to many of the 
fundamental principles of the English 
Constitution and most essential rights of 
the subject, but also apparently incon- 
sistent with natural justice and equity, 
and we are, therefore, of the opinion that 
our fellow subjects, the Americans, are 
justified in every constitutional opposi- 
tion to the said acts.” 


HE common council at a meeting two 

days later, on the 23rd of February, 
1775, received a report from the commit- 
tee which had been appointed to consider 
specifically the terms of the Fishery Bill. 
After hearing the report, the common 
council agreed to send a solemn peti- 
tion to the Commons of Great Britain in 
Parliament then assembled. 


“That although your Petitioners bear 
all due respect to the Policy of those Acts 
of Parliament which have anciently pre- 
served to Great Britain a necessary and 
beneficial share of Commerce with our 
Colonies,” the petition read, “yet they 
are exceedingly alarmed at the conse- 
quences that must ensue if the Bill now 
depending in the Honourable House 
should pass into a Law. The 
said Bill as your Petitioners conceive be- 
ing unjustly founded because it involves 
the whole in the Punishment for the sup- 
posed offenses of a Few. 

“That it must in its consequences over- 
whelm thousands of His Majesty’s Loyal 
and useful Subjects with the utmost Pov- 
erty and Distress inasmuch as they will 
be thereby deprived of the Fisheries 
which are the natural meens of support- 
ing themselves and Families. 

“That the utmost confusion will prob- 
ably ensue from enforcing this Bill if 
passed into a Law, as it cannot be sup- 
posed that a great number of men natu- 
rally hardy and brave will quietly submit 
to a Law which will reduce them almost 
to Famine they not having within them- 
selves Provision sufficient for their sub- 
sistence. 

“That your Petitioners feel for the 
many hardships which their Fellow- 
Subjects in America already labour under 
from the execution of several late Acts 
of Parliament evidently partial and op- 
pressive and which seem to be extended 
and continued by this Bill, inasmuch as 
it confirms those Acts which in particular 
cases deprive the American Subject of 
Tryal by Jury, prohibits the inhabitants 
from carrying Provisions from one Col- 
ony to another, invites a Contraband 
Trade under Military Protection, pre- 


vents any Subject of Great Britain or Ire- 
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land from being part owner of certain 
American Ships or Vessels and vests an 
undue and dangerous authority in the 
Governor and Council of Massachusetts 
Bay:— 

“Your Petitioners therefore humbly 
pray this Honourable House that the said 
Bill may not pass into a Law.” 


At a further meeting of the common 
council of the City of London on 

the 14th of March, 1775, it was decided: 

To send a petition against the said bill 
to the House of Lords and the same is set 
out in full with even stronger wording 
than in the case of that to the House of 
Commons. 

In this petition the following words 
occur: 

That if this act becomes law— 


“It can have no other effect than to 
widen that unhappy Breach which now 
subsists between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country and may therefore be 
productive of the most dangerous conse- 
quences to both. The American 
Colonies have contributed inestimable 
benefits to this country . . . and 
your Petitioners presume to add that op- 
pressive measures respecting the Colonies 
must eventually be highly pernicious to 
Great Britain, which has been brought to 
its present Dignity and splendour by the 
Freedom of its Constitution and its Ad- 
herence to Equity and Humanity, but 
may be reduced to Destruction by meas- 
ures founded on Injustice and Des- 
potism.” 


Three weeks later the City of London, 
through its representatives assembled in 
Common Hall at the Guildhall, spoke out 
in no uncertain manner, condemning in 
toto the proposed government action 
against the American Colonies. 

The following is an extract from the 
Common Hall Book of the City of the 
same date :— 


“Meeting of the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Liverymen of the City of London in 
Common Hall assembled at the Guildhall 
5th. April, 1775. 

“Decided that an humble address, 
Remonstrance, and Petiticn be presented 
to His Majesty against the measures 
adopted with respect to America... . 

“We . declare our abhorrence 
of the measures which have been pursued, 
and are now pursuing, to the Oppression 
of our Fellow-Subjects in America. These 
measures are big with all the conse- 
quences which can alarm a Free and 
Commercial People—a deep and perhaps 
fatal wound to Commerce, the ruin of 
Manufactures, the diminution of the Rev- 
enue and the consequent increase of 
Taxes, the alienation of the Colonies, and 
the blood of your Majesty’s subjects. 

“But your Petitioners look with less 
horror at the consequences than at the 
purpose of these measures. Nor deceived 
by the specious Artifice of calling Des- 
potism—Dignity,—they plainly perceive 
that the real purpose is, to establish arbi- 
trary powers over all America. 

“Your Petitioners conceive the Liber- 
ties of the whole to be inevitably con- 
nected with those of every part of an 
Empire founded on the common rights of 
Mankind, They cannot therefore observe 
without the greatest fear and alarm, the 
Constitution violated in any part of Your 
Majesty’s Dominions. They esteem it an 
essential unalterable principle of Liberty, 
the Source and Security of all constitu- 
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tional Rights, that no part of the Domin- 
ion can be taxed, without being Repre- 
sented. Upon this great leading Principle 
they most ardently wish to see their Fe|. 
low-Subjects in America secured. we 

“It is therefore with the deepest con- 
cern, that we have seen the sacred Secur- 
ity of Representation in their Assemblies 
wrested from them—the trial by Jury 
abolished, and the odious powers of Ex. 
cise extended to all cases of Revenuye— 
the Sanctuary of their Houses laid open to 
Violation at the will and pleasure of every 
Officer and Servant in the Customs— 
Liberty and Life rendered precarious by 
subjecting them to be dragged over the 
Ocean, and tried for Treason and Felony 
here, where the distance making it im. 
possible for the most Guiltless to main. 
tain his innocence, must deliver him up a 
Victim to Ministerial Vengeance. . . .” 


Before quoting a letter received from 
New York, it is necessary to state in a 
few words, the condition of affairs there 
in 1774-75. 


During the preceding years the grow- 
ing sense of grievance had resulted 
throughout the Colonies in the creation 
of Committees of Correspondence, usu- 
ally elected at public meetings. The New 
York Committee of Correspondence had 
been succeeded in November, 1774, by a 
Committee of Observation to carry out 
the measures adopted by Congress at 
Philadelphia. So disturbed were condi- 
tions in New York after the battle of 
Lexington, that the Committee proposed 
the formation of an Association to pre- 
vent mob-rule and to support the civil 
authority. Accordingly on April 2th, 
1775, the Articles of Association were 
read and signed at a public meeting by 
over one thousand freeholders, freemen. 
and inhabitants of the City and County of 
New York and a few days later the Com- 
mittee of the Association was elected by 
the ordinary voters in the wards. 


THs body of representative men now 
appealed to the City of London in the 

following letter addressed from the Com- 

mittee Chamber, New York, on 5th May, 

1775. 

“My Lord and Gentlemen, 

“Distinguished as you are by your no- 
ble exertions in the cause of Liberty and 
deeply interested in the expiring Com- 
merce of the Empire; you necessarily 
command the most respectful attention. 
The general Committee of Association 
for the City and County of New York 
beg leave therefore to address you, and 
the Capital of the British Empire, thro’ 
its Magistrates on the subject of Ameri- 
can wrongs. Born to the bright inheri- 
tance of English Freedom, the Inhabi- 
tants of this extensive Continent can 
never submit to the Ignominious Yoke, 
nor move in the galling Fetters of Sla- 
very. The disposal of their own Property 
with perfect Spontaneity and in a manner 
wholly divested of every appearance 0! 
Constraint, is their indefensible Birth- 
right. This exalted Blessing they are 
resolutely determined to defend with their 
Blood, and Transfer it uncontaminated to 
their Posterity. 

“You will not then wonder at their 
early Jealousy of the design to erect in 
this land of Liberty, a Despotism scarcely 
to be paralleled in the pages of Antiqu') 
or the volumes of modern times; 4 
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} September, 1774, 
and drew up the ad- 
dress to the people 
of Great Britain. In 








in Power assumed by 
the Representation of 
a part of His Ma- 
iesty’s subjects, at 
their Sovereign will 


+ Pleasure to strip 


an 





- rest of their property. And what 
are the Engines of Administration to 
execute this destructive Project? The 
Duty on Tea; oppressive Restraints 
on the Commerce of the Colonies; , 
the Blockade of the Port of Boston; 
the Change of Internal Police in the 
Massachusetts and Quebec; the Es- 
tablishment of Popery in the latter, 
| the Extension of its Bounds; the 
Ruin of our Indian Commerce by 
regulations calculated to Aggrandize 
that Arbitrary Government; uncon- 
stitutional Admiralty Jurisdiction 
throughout the Colonies; the In- 
vasion of our Right to a trial in the 
most Capital Cases by a jury of 
the Vicinage; the horrid Contrivance 





to screen from Punishment the |. & 


Bloody Executioners of Ministerial | 
Vengeance; and, not to mention the | 
rest of the Black Catalogue of our | 
Grievances, the hostile operations of 
an Army, who have already shed the 
Blood of our Countrymen. The 
Struggles excited by the detestable 
Stamp Act, have so lately Demon- 
strated to the world that Americans 
will not be slaves, that we stand as- 
tonished at the gross Impolicy of the 
Ministers. 

“Permit us further to assure you, 
that America is grown so irritable 
by Oppression, that the least shock in 
any part, is by the most powerful and 
sympathetic affection instantaneously | 
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felt thro’ the whole Continent. . 


ss" T“HE Minions of Power here may now 

inform your Administration, if they 
can ever speak the language of Truth, That 
this City is as one man in the Cause of 
Liberty. That to this end our Inhabitants 
are almost unanimously Bound by the 
enclosed Association; That it is continu- 
ally advancing to Perfection by addi- 
tional subscriptions—that they are reso- 
lutely bent on supporting their Committee, 
and the intended Provincial and Conti- 
nental Congresses; That there is not the 
least doubt of the Efficacy (sic) of their 
Example in the other counties; In short, 
that while the whole Continent is 
ardently wishing for peace, on such terms 
as can be acceded to by Englishmen, they 
are indefatigable in preparing for the last 
Appeal; That such are the Language and 
Conduct of our Fellow Citizens as will 
be further manifested by a Representation 
of the Lieutenant Governor and Council 
of the First Instant to General Gage at 
Boston, and to His Majesty’s ministers 
by the Packet. Assure yourselves, my 
Lord and Gentlemen, that we speak the 
real sentiments of the Confederated Colo- 
nies On the Continent from Nova Scotia 
to Georgia when we declare, That all the 
horrors of a civil war wili never compel 
America to submit to Taxation by au- 
thority of Parliament. 

“A sincere Regard to the public weal 
and the cause of Humanity, an hearty 
desire to spare the further Effusion of 
human Blood, our loyalty to our Prince 
and the love we bear to all our Fellow- 
Subjects in His Majesty’s Realm and 
Dominions, a full Conviction of the warm- 
est Attachment in the Capital of the Em- 
pire, to the Cause of Justice and Liberty, 
fave induced us to address you on this 
momentous subject; Confident that the 


same cogent motives will induce the most 
vigorous exertions of the City of London 
to restore union, mutual Confidence and 
Peace to the whole Empire. 

“We have the honor to be, my Lord 
and Gentlemen, your most obedient and 
affectionate Fellow-Subjects and Humble 
Servants.” 


Isaac Low, Chairman. Wm. Walton 

John Jay Danl. Phoenix 

Fra. Lewis Fredk. Jay 

John Alsop Samuel Broom 

Phil. Livingston John De Lancey 

Jas. Duane Alexander McDougall 
E. Duyckinck John Reade 

Wm. Seton Joseph Bultz 


William W. Ludlow 
Cornelius Clopper 
Abrm. Brinckerholt 
Henry Remsen John Lasker 

Robert Rayes Theophilus Anthony 
Evert Bancker Thos. Smith 
Joseph Totten Richard Yates 

A. P. Lotty Oliver Templeton 
David Beekman Jacobus Van Zandt 
Isaac Roosevelt Jeremiah Platt 
Gabriel H. Ludlow Peter T. Curtenius 
Robt. Benson Ab. Brasker 


George Janeway 
John White 
Gab. W. Ludlow 


A few words may be said about some 
of the signatories of this document.* 

Isaac ROOSEVELT was a member of the 
Provincial Congress in 1775-77 and of 
the State Senate in 1777-86 and in 1788- 
92, and was a direct ancestor of the great 
president, Theodore Roosevelt. 

Joun Jay was born in 1745. He was 
a delegate from New York City to the 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia in 

*Many of these particulars are from Notes by 
Mr. Thomas, the Keeper of the Records at the 
Guildhall, who kindly allows me to quote from his 


pamphlet and to whom my warmest thanks are due 
for his help and advice. 


September, 1779, 

he was appointed 
minister plenipotentiary to nego- 
tiate a treaty between Spain and 
the United States. He was largely 
instrumental in negotiating the 
peace with Great Britain in 1783. 
The following year Congress chose 
him as secretary for foreign af- 
fairs, and from September, 1789, 
to June, 1790, he was chief justice 
of the Supreme Court. In 1794 
Jay was appointed minister ex- 
traordinary to Great Britain by 
George Washington and he there 
signed the treaty known as Jay’s 
Treaty. After his return to Amer- 
ica, Jay was elected Governor of 
New York state. In 1801 he re- 
tired to his estates in Winchester, 
N. Y., and spent the rest of his 
life in seclusion. 


Puitip Livincston was of Scotch 
descent, his ancestors having emi- 
grated about 1673, and received 
grants of “Livingston Manor” on 
the Hudson, which comprised a 
great part of what is now Dutchess 
and Columbia counties. Philip Liv- 

| ingston was a member of the N. Y. 

Assembly 1759-1769, and a mem- 

ber of the Continental Congress 
from 1774 to his death, and as such a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He was one of the founders of 
Columbia University. 

Isaac Low, the Chairman of the As- 
sociation, though ardent in the defense 
of Colonial liberties, was opposed to the 
demand for independence, and on the 
confiscation of his property, retired to 
England, where he died. 

LIEUTENANT ABRAHAM BRASKER served 
under Colonel Lasker. He was the au- 
thor of many of the popular ballads of 
this period. His “Another New Year’s 
Address” and “General’s Trip to Morris- 
town” were favorite songs round the 
American camp-fire. 


HE old Dutch element in New York 

is vouched for by such names as Ev- 
ert Bancker, David Beekman, Cornelius 
Clopper, Peter Curtenius, Jacobus Van 
Zandt, Evert Duyckinck, Henry Remsen 
and Isaac Roosevelt. Several streets 
“down town” are named after these 
worthies, and descendants of some ot 
them still flourish in New York. 

The homes of many of these early set- 
tlers were adjacent to the end of the 
Island near the Battery, and today we 
find well-known streets in New York 
named after these prominent settlers, 
such as: Beekman St., Duane St., Broome 
St., Reade St., De Lancey St., McDougall 
St., Phoenix St., and near by in Brook- 
lyn we find Remsen St. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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A Saving Wage 


LL can not be proprietors or even managers. Some 

must always work for others, or at least for sal; 
aries and wages. ‘To those who work for salaries and 
wages, old age is certain, and sickness and accident 
very likely to come. If we advocate thrift—if we ad- 
vise saving something out of one’s income so as to pro- 
vide a reserve for the days of misfortune and old age, 
we must, to be consistent, stand not merely for a living 
wage, but for a saving wage. And what is a saving 
wage? It is a living wage plus. And what is a living 
wage? And how much or what proportion of the liv- 
ing wage do we mean by plus? Conditions of environ- 
ment and personal habit regulate standards to a great 
extent. And conditions of environment and personal 
habits vary from one extreme to the other. 

One interesting principle has been set down by the 
Kansas industrial code. The law declares “that it is 
necessary for the general welfare that a worker shall 
receive a fair wage and have healthful and moral sur- 
roundings while engaged in his labor.” And a fair 
wage is further defined “as one which will enable a man 
to provide himself and family with all the necessities 
and a reasonable share of the comforts of life; and 
that in addition a fair wage should provide opportunity 
for intellectual advancement and reasonable recreation; 
that a fair wage should be such as to enable parents to 
provide their children with good, moral surroundings, 
opportunities for education and a fair chance in the 
race of life; and that a fair wage should enable the fru- 
gal man to provide for sickness and old age.” 

The Kansas code, it seems to us, has here laid 
down a general principle that deserves more than pass- 
ing interest. Whether we call it a fair wage or a living 
wage or a saving wage—the fact remains, each em- 
ployer has a deep responsibility to his trusted and loyal 
workers. 


Okmulgee’s Successful Experiment 


HE more nearly one approaches the possession of a 
fine education, the more ignorant he is apt to feel. 
This apparent paradox is explained by the fact that 
each addition to one’s stock of knowledge opens up 
new vistas of unexplored educational realms and in- 
spires to further learning. Although the sum of human 
knowledge is so great that no man may hope to do 
more than acquire a good acquaintance with any one 
major branch of learning in an ordinary lifetime, the 
advancement of the race depends largely on the num- 
ber of men who can obtain a good education. 
Because of this, the outstanding work done by the 


Okmulgee (Okla.) Rotary Club in promoting interest 
in higher education will make positive the future prog- 
ress of that city. The club mailed letters to 900 boys 
of the upper grades, urging them to continue with 
their education and offering them assistance. Wher- 
ever it was found that the boy’s family was more or 
less dependent on his earnings, and that this condition 
tended to prevent him from attending the secondary 
school, the club tried to arrange a part-school, part- 
work plan, which would eliminate the obstacle to fur- 
ther training. 

H. B. Bruner, superintendent of schools, who is 
also the president of the Okmulgee club, aided ma- 
terially in the work by introducing into the grade- 
school curriculum a number of three-month “Broaden- 
ing and Finding” courses. These courses help to link 
up the grade-school and the high-school work, and they 
give the boy some idea as to what high-school course 
he can pursue with the most profit to himself and his 
community. 


Contracts 


EN make contracts with each other and have faith 

in one another that the contracts will be carried 
out. Herein is the foundation of society. The family, 
the tribe, the nation, all rest on this foundation. Hav- 
ing confidence in one another’s participation in a con- 
tract, men trade and barter their worldly goods and 
thus become business men. However, not only must 
confidence be maintained in business, but generosity 
also must play its part. Honest efforts to fulfill con- 
tracts deserve consideration at all times. The coming 
generation must be taught to have not alone skill in 
building or wisdom in managing, but faith in other 
men’s efforts to fulfill their contracts, and also some 
measure of generosity in writing off losses when men 
have honestly tried although they have failed to fulfill 
a contract. 


Thrift 


E must all agree that the happiness of the human race 
or any part of it depends upon its thriftiness. If we 


would serve best we must conserve and utilize our re- 


sources. If any nation could afford to forget the need 
thrift it would seem to be the United States, and yet 
Americans are having a National Thrift Week this month. 
It includes a pageant to celebrate Benjamin Franklin's 
birthday, January 17th. If “Poor Richard” hadn’t been 
a thrifty lad, he wouldn’t have been a successful man. It 
is well to celebrate his birthday and it is well to do it in a 
way which will teach lessons of thrift. 
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Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 
of the Babson Institute 


In these columns, books are chosen for review which are especially 
suitable for the readers of this magazine and their associates 


Economics and Business 


(1) Principles of Economics, by F. W. 
Taussig. 2 vols. Third revised edi- 
tion. New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1922. Pp. 545, 576; index. 

(2) History of Economic Thought, by 
Lewis H. Haney. Revised edition. 

1922. 


a Pp. 677; bibliography; index. 
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(3) Introduction to Economic Problems, 
by James Dysart Magee. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. 
363; charts; tables; index. 

(4) Economic Motives: a Study in the 
Psychology of Economic Theory, by 
Zenas Clark Dickinson. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1922. Pp. 
304; index. 





of economic principles and their ap- 

plication to the practical business of 
the day has brought to the fore some of 
the best works of the past generation, 
new editions coming on the market be- 
cause of the insistence of business men 
that their official forces shall be better 
equipped than in the past. 

Professor Taussig, of Harvard, has 
revised his almost classic work provid- 
ing a statement of “principles of eco- 
nomics in such form that they shall be 
comprehensible to an educated and in- 
telligent person who has not made any 
systematic study of the subject.” We 
can vouch for that statement and any 
reader of the book, with the qualifica- 
tions mentioned, can prove it for him- 
self. 

As he has made the book to deal with 
the industrial conditions of the United 
States (as well as of all modern coun- 
tries), it is peculiarly applicable to the 
interests of leaders of business. He 
states that it is not exactly a book for 
economists, per se, but rather a book 


| cd comma demand for knowledge 


os for the lay mind. 


This edition has been changed to 
meet the great improvements in the 
banking system of the United States, 
the great changes and economic lessons 
caused by the world war, and the new 
developments in taxation. 

:\ dominant knowledge of these prin- 
ciples would assist any executive in 
governing his business. If his associates 
were equally equipped with such knowl- 


edge his working forces would be strong 
and sound in their relations with the 
buying and consuming public. 


LONG a different line of purpose and 

with an equally desirable usefulness, 
Mr. Haney has revised his History of 
Economic Thought so that it covers an 
additional ten-year period in its presen- 
tation of the positions taken by numer- 
ous economists of all times. That such 
a work is supplemental to Professor 
Taussig’s goes without saying, for the 
latter has founded his principles upon 
his own adjustment of the thoughts of 
all economists, and it is well to have a 
source book of economic thought such 
as this. 

It also gives ample opportunity for 
such profound study as many of us do— 
occasionally. It is easy to apply varying 
interpretations for ourselves as a result 
of our own application of principles to 
our own individual problems. 

All theories are discussed; there are 
numerous comparisons of diverging 
opinions, and we find a clarity in his 
thought supported by a lucidity of dic- 
tion which we can recommend to busi- 
ness men and their associates. 

With a third direction of purpose. 
Professor Magee undertakes to con- 
sider in a practical manner twenty mod- 
ern economic problems, presenting them 
as concrete conditions of the present 
time and requiring immediate consider- 
ation of some solution. Statements are 
made giving the definite problems and 
the thought of the reader is spurred 
into activity by the direct questions 
which are put to him. 

A consideration of these problems will 
direct our minds from valuable academic 
discussion to practical business analysis, 
all of which may be very helpful to our 
own enterprises. 

When a scientific book is written in 
a style which interests because of its 
picturesqueness, and when that science 
is economics, the subject has either in- 
spired the author or there is a romance 
hidden in the science. It is our impres- 
sion that in Economic Motives, by Mr. 
Dickinson there has been a fusion of 


those two conditions in the author’s 
mind, for he seems to have been fasci- 
nated with his frequent discovery that 
human nature diverts the forecasted 
performance of fixed principles to a de- 
gree which must be recognized and 
reckoned with in any practical relation- 
ship to that science. 

In almost every page there is evidence 
of human psychology having its effect 
and influence upon economics; in many 
instances there are impediments to eco- 
nomic procedure which can only be 
created by the psychology of man doing 
as he pleases and not as others would 
have him do. 

We recommend this work to every sales 
manager, advertising manager, general 
manager and sales promotion specialist, 
because it will provide many premises 
for caution in determining the factors 
upon which markets must be analyzed, 
and many suggestions for market study 
along lines rarely considered. And many 
ideals can be established in business 
affairs through imagination deriving its 
focus of vision from the prudence 
springing from the studies of economic- 
psychologic contests described in this 
work. 
Human Nature in the Bible, by William 





Lyon Phelps (Rotarian, New Haven, 
Conn.). New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1922. Pp. 333. 


6¢] BELIEVE that a knowledge of the 

Bible without a college course is 
more valuable than a college course 
without the Bible.” Following this 
Professor Phelps devotes his analysis 
of biblical incidents and their human re 
lationship to the ways and manners of 
mankind of the present time. By such 
modern application we not only com- 
prehend more clearly the actions and 
incidents surrounding those early men 
and women, but their experiences help 
often to point the way for us as we 
journey along. With a deft touch the 
author places each incident in a back- 
ground of historical detail clearly paint- 
ed and interestingly described. 

The great personalities of the Bible 
stand revealed in a pure light in the 
several stories narrated in Professor 
Phelps’ volume. All who read this book 
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will be led back to their Bibles with 
more interest and greater appreciation 


_and with an eagerness to pursue farther 


their knowledge of the Great Book. The 
series originally appeared in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the editors have been 
the recipients of hundreds of letters of 
appreciation for these beautiful and in- 
spiring sketches by Professor Phelps on 
Bible characters and stories. 





The Young Man and Journalism, by Ches- 
ter S. Lord. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 221; index. 

O this book the term “authoritative” 

can be applied as to few others on 
the same subject. Mr. Lord was asso- 
ciated with the New York Sun through- 
out its greatest days, as member of its 
staff for 41 years and its managing 
editor for 33 years. The Sun was a re- 
flection of Mr. Lord’s best mind and 
ablest performance. Its position was 
maintained by his management of 

Charles A. Dana’s principles of editor- 

ship and his own principles of providing 

the news for the people. 

In turn this book is a reflection of the 
practice of those principles, presented 
to the youth of this country who are 
eager to shine in the profession of the 
fourth estate. He has made a book, 
however, which is suitable for the study 
and direction of older men than cub re- 
porters, and it is peculiarly suitable for 
men of affairs who desire to make an 
impression upon others through their 
letters, reports, addresses, and docu- 
ments. 

It is simply written in the classic 
Anglo-Saxon which the author has pro- 
fessed these two decades. It is only 
fair to say that here the reader may sit 
at his feet and take from his store the 
principles and teachings of many years 
of diligent training and practical ex- 
perience. 





Thoughts of Youth, by Samuel S. Dewey. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. ~Pp. 
186. 

THE rector of St. Paul’s School may 
have written this with the youth of 

the world in mind. He may have thought 
that he was doing by the young as he 
would that he could have been done by 
when he was young. But—he has also 
prepared a guiding hand-book for the 
grown-ups which Rotarians will appre- 
ciate, and which will create new con- 
ceptions of the joys of living ; which will 
inspire many to see where before there 
has been no sight. 


Yet, the book was written for the 
direct purpose of attracting the interest 
of the youth of 15 to 18 in life; to make 
him desire to live with a fulness of life 
which will continue until he passes with 
the thoughts in his heart and the words 
on his lips, “I have lived.” That seems 


to be the ultimate object of the book; 
and, fortunately, the incentive is as good 
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in its application to grown-ups as for 
the sons of any of us. It is also essen- 
tially a book for the undirected boy just 
coming to his own through guidance by 
those who are reclaiming citizens from 
the emptiness of early life. Rotarians 
please take notice: it is a book for your 
ward. 





Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, 
by Peter Mark Roget. New York: John 
R. Anderson Co., 1922. Pp. 671. 

JN its seventieth year, this classic comes 
often to the front, renewing its place 

in each generation and taking its place 
in the group of the few most use- 
ful books of an intelligent mind’s equip- 
ment. The user of this work grows to 
use it increasingly, as he advances in 
his knowledge and learning and his ne- 
cessity to express himself more and 
more clearly as well as more and more 
accurately. 

Without Roget at hand, any man’s 
diction is without that most useful of 
all attention—inspection and supervision. 
It is true that the growth of one’s vo- 
cabulary may be too frequent and often 





Business Is Business 
By BERTON BRALEY 


6¢ BUSINESS is Business,” the Little 
Man said, 
“A battle where ‘everything goes, 
Where the only gospel ts ‘get ahead,’ 
And never spare friends or foes, 
‘Slay or be slain, ts the slogan cold, 
You must struggle and slash and tear, 
For Business is Business, a fight for gold, 
Where all that you do is fair!” 


“Business 1s Business, the Big Man said, 
“A battle to make of earth 
A place to yield us more wine and bread, 
More pleasure and joy and mirth; 
There are still some bandits and buc- 
caneers 
Who are jungle-bred beasts of trade, 
But their number dwindles with passing 
years 
And dead ts the code they made!” 


“Business is Business,” the Big Man said, 
“But it’s something that’s more, far 
more; 
For it makes sweet gardens of deserts 
dead, 
And cities it built now roar 
Where once the deer and gray wolf ran 
From the pioneer’s swift advance; 
Business is Magic that toils for man 
Business is True Romance.” 


“And those who make it a ruthless fight 
Have ony themselves to blame 

If they feel no whit of the keen delight 
In playing the Bigger Game, 

The game that calls on the heart and head, 
The best of man’s strength and nerve ; 

“Business ts Business,” the Big Man said, 
“And that Business is to serve!” 





Reprinted by permission from “Nation’s Busi- 
ness.” 
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too loose; yet, if checked by the many 
methods provided by Roget, such 4 
growth of vocabulary may be sound and 
sure. — 

The book should not need introduction 
to anyone of the present time. This, 
however, is a suggestion to our readers 
that they shall provide their associates 
in business with copies for daily use— 
that is the least to be expected of it in 
anyone’s hands. 





Capital and Interest: A Critical History of 
Economic Theory, by Eugen v. Bohm- 
Bawerk. New York: John R. Anderson 
& Co., 1922. Pp. 431; index. 

"THE republication of this work is of 
great importance. It has been one 

of the scarce works in the market for 
some time, and is also a classic sought 
for by economists and financiers. That 
it has held its foremost place in economic 
thought and practical finance for thirty 
years is evidence of its sound principles 
and usefulness in general business af- 
fairs. 

Its simplicity of reasoning; its clarity 
of applied thought; its logical deduc- 
tions and general freedom from error, 
place it in the foremost ranks of liter- 
ature of a scientific nature. It is a work 
that should be in every business library, 
and easily accessible to those who are 
students of modern progress in commer- 
cial and industrial affairs. 





Raphael, by Felix Lavery. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1922. Pp. 161; 
illus.; index. 

FoR the student of Raphael, for the 
lover of his style, for the admirer of 

the beauty of his paintings, for the con- 
noisseur of the fine arts of the sixteenth 
century, for the man generally interested 
in the greater old masters, this work has 
been done well and has been lavishly 
illustrated. 

The great Nativity forms the subject 
of half of the book, having been the 
subject also of much history and corre- 
spondence during that century and even 
into the present century. The course of 
such a story as is given here for the 
first time provides a romance of art and 
of a masterpiece equal to good fiction in 
interest. 





Checker Classics, by Erroll A. Smith. Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart Kidd & Co., 1922. Pp. 
165. 


‘THis compilation of fine games played 

by classic checker champions all over 
the United States will provide pleasure 
and gratification to anyone who loves 
a game that is among the oldest in the 
world. It is presented with many dia- 
grams showing openings, moves, and 
finishes. It particularly provides for the 
novice, numerous positions of the 
checkers on the board for the opening 
of unusually interesting games, and will 
therefore advance the interest and the 
popularity of the celebrated indoor sport 
for long winter evenings as well as 
around the country-store stove. 
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INFORMES CONCISOS DE LO QUE SE 
HACE EN EL MUNDO ROTARIANO 








N la bella ciudad de Matanzas, 

Cuba, se ha celebrado recienta- 

mente una hermosa fiesta rotaria 

en honor de uno de los mas ilus- 
tres periodistas de aquel pais, el Excmo. 
Sr. José I. Rivero, Doctor en Derecho 
Civil y Publico, y brillante escritor. 

E] Director del Diario de la Marina 
llego a Matanzas acompafiado del Dr. 
Rafael Maria Anglo, famoso orador y 
editorialista, que desempefid con singu- 
lar acierto el importante cargo de Sub- 
secretario de Instruccién Publica y Bellas 
Artes; también acompafiaron al Dr. Ri- 
vero varios redactores de su periddico. 

Los visitantes fueron recibidos en la 
Estacion del Ferrocarril por una Comi- 
sion del Rotary Club, integrada por el 
Dr. Antonio Recaséns, entusiasta Presi- 
dente del mismo, el Sr. Ricardo Linares, 
Sargento de Armas, y el Sr. Félix U. 
Casas, Director del importante periddico 
matancero El Imparcial, y muy activo 
rotario. 

De la Estacion del Ferrocarril se diri- 
gieron al Hotel Louvre, donde les fué 
servida una espléndida comida. Termi- 
nada ésta, pasaron el Dr. Rivero y los 
que le festejaban al “Casino Espafiol” 
donde el Presidente de la mencionada so- 
ciedad, Sr. José Maria Pérez, con su 
caballerosidad y atencién caracteristicas, 
obsequio a los visitantes. 

Momentos después, en la sociedad “Li- 
ceo de Matanzas,” se celebro una velada 
lirico-musical. La parte musical estuvo 
a cargo de los reputados profesores Justo 
Ojanguren y Aurelio Hernandez, pia- 
nista el primero y violinista el segundo. 
Ambos ofrecieron un concierto que al- 
canzO muchos aplausos. 

El Dr. Medardo Vitier, gloria de la 
tribuna cubana, Catedratico de la Escuela 
Normal de Matanzas, y uno de los cri- 
ticos mas concienzudos y documentados, 
pronuncié una brillantisima conferencia 
nutrida de hermosos conceptos y atrevi- 


das ideas, sobre tema tan interesante 
como “La Significacion de José Enrique 
Rod6.” 

Al siguiente dia, domingo, se celebré 
en la Iglesia Catedral una Solemne Misa, 
en la que oficié a todo ritual el Dr. Je- 
naro Suarez, Presbitero. De la Iglesia 
salio la comitiva hacia las pintorescas al- 
turas de La Cumbre, desde donde se di- 
visa uno de los mas bellos panoramas de 
Cuba. Visitaron la Colonia Infantil Ver- 
aniega instalada en aquel higiénico lugar, 
y justo y sostenida por los rotarios de 
Matanzas, que en ella dan abrigo, ali- 
mentacién sana, juegos organizados, 
atencion médica, y todos los cuidados, a 
un buen numero de nifios pobres. El Dr. 
Rivero calificé esa obra, sencillamente, 
pero con dos palabras que lo dicen todo: 
Grande y Hermosa. 


De alli, se encaminaron a las alturas 
de Montserrat, desde las cuales se con- 
templa toda Matanzas, como a vista de 
pajaro, y se admira el feraz y precioso 
Valle de Yumuri. En aquellas alturas 
se efectud un almuerzo ofrecido por el 
Rotary Club. A ese banquete asistieron 
muchisimas personas de la sociedad ma- 
tancera; y en él se pronunciaron fer- 
vientes brindis por la prosperidad de 
Cuba, y por el arraigo del rotarismo. 

El Rotary Club de Matanzas recibio 
las mas calidas frases de reconocimiento 
por parte del homenajeado, y la prensa 
lo felicit6 por la perfecta organizacion 
que did a los distintos actos que tuvieron 
lugar en honor de los visitantes. 


L nuevo Rotary Club de Monterrey, 

México, fué recibido en la familia 
del Rotary International el 25 de noviem- 
bre. Una gran fiesta se celebro el 16 de 
diciembre en la cual el Rotario Fred W. 
Teele, Comisionista Especial para Méx- 
ico, presento el certificado oficial al club. 
Muchos Rotarios de México y de las 
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ciudades de Texas asistieron a estos 
festejos. 








i gusta a THE ROTARIAN aprove- 
charse de esta ocasiOn para dar la 
bienvenida a la hermosa revista mensual 
La Nota Rotaria, el érgano oficial del 25° 
Distrito, que se publica en la Habana 
bajo la direccién del Gobernador de Dis- 
trito, Avelino Pérez. Este quiere “sos- 
tener una publicaciOn que sirva para la 
propaganda de los nobles ideales del ro- 
tarismo, a fin de que sean generalmente 
conocidos para bien de la humanidad y 
de la patria; para publicar las disposi- 
ciones del Gobernador y acuerdos de los 
clubs del Distrito; los avisos de cada uno 
de ellos a sus miembros y cuanto sea 
necesario para su mejor funcionamiento 
y para que los extrafios conozcan nuestra 
labor altruista, civilizadora y progresiva.” 

Esta revista muy bien arreglada y con- 
feccionada, a la cual deben subscribir 
todos los Rotarios cubanos, piensa el 
Gobernador Pérez enviar con sus cumpli- 
mientos a los funcionarios del Rotary In- 
ternational y a los Rotary Clubs de habla 
espafiola afuera de Cuba. Ofrecemos 
nos parabienes y nos saludos rotarios y 
cordiales a La Nota Rotaria. 


N el mes de enero los Rotary Clubs 

del mundo van prestar la atencion al 
trabajo en pro de los nifios. Las condi- 
ciones mentales estan relacionadas muy 
de cerca con las condiciones fisicas. Si 
tiene el nifio un cuerpo sano, por lo 
usual quedara recto mentalmente. En la 
proporcion que se llena el tiempo de él 
con actividades bien dirigidas, se dis- 
minue la tendencia a la delincuencia. 
Debe tener el-muchacho un cuerpo fuerte, 
si va ser el mejor hombre posible y el 
mejor ciudadano. De los esfuerzos de 
los Rotarios para el desarrollo fisico de 
los nifios se podran llegar resultados 
extensivos, 





Almuerzo campestre ofrecido por el Rotary Club de Matanzas en honor del ilustre Dr. Jose I. Rivero, 
Director del ‘‘Diario de la Marina,’’ el decano de los periodicos. 
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H ERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 


self at Home! 


The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 


over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club in the best town in the best country in the World! 


ITTSBURGH, PA.—On November 
24th the Pittsburgh club invited the 
whole Thirty-third District to an 
inter-city meet at the Syria Mosque in 
honor of International President Ray 
Havens, who, together with his wife and 
Russell F. Greiner and wife, visited the 
Pittsburgh club that day. At noon buffet 
luncheons for the men and for the wo- 
men were held at the Fort Pitt Hotel. 
After a talk by Ray Havens, the Boys’ 
Week films displayed at the Los Angeles 
Convention were explained by Russell 
Greiner. One of the feature songs of 
the meeting was “Bubbles” and during 
the singing the entertainment committee 
released a number of inflated balloons 
which floated above the tables. 
There were sight-seeing tours and a 








reception at the Athletic Club for those 
who had gone to Los Angeles in the 
special train of the old Sixth District. 
The six o’clock dinner was attended by 
between 1,000 and 1,200 persons. Only 
one club in the district was not repre- 
sented. At each table were five Pitts- 
burgh Rotarians and Rotary Anns to 
greet the visitors. Balloons again came 
into play, but this time they were tied 
to the forks and kept in lively motion! 
After the dinner the assembly adjourned 
to the auditorium where addresses were 
given by President Spangler of the 
Pittsburgh club, Governor A. W. Smith, 
Past Governor Roy Neville, Ray Havens, 
and Russell Greiner. Mrs. Havens and 
Ray also sang for the gathering, as also 


did Mrs. Nirella, whose Rotarian hus- 


hand led the orchestra. Another feature 
ot the entertainment was the presenta- 
tion of an attendance cup donated by 
Governor Tony Smith, which was won 
by the Scottdale club with an attendance 
of 74.4 per cent. Announced as “the 
one serious note of the evening,” a de- 
bate on “The Repudiation of the Rotary 


Code of Ethics’—Royal Goldberger 
versus Denny Shaler—proved_ very 
amusing. 


® 

Mexico City, Mexico.—At the end of 
its first year’s service the Garibaldi play- 
ground which was secured for Mexico 
City by the Rotary Club, is still function- 
ing efficiently. The daily average num- 
ber of persons using the playground is 
950 and undoubtedly this average will 
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Through the co-operation of a naval official the Washington, D. C. Rotary Club was able to furnish Secretary Denby with 

plenty of naval atmosphere at a recent luncheon. Although the “gobs’’ had their own individual ideas as to how a uniform 

should be worn, it must be admitted that the effect was pleasingly original, and the Secretary enjoyed the meeting as much 
as the Rotarians enjoyed his account of his trip to the Orient. 
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increase as the playground work becomes 
better known. The club is already plan- 
ing the construction of a swimming 
poo! and the playground has become so 
popular among the children that much 
free help 1s supplied. The organization 
of various games and athletic contests 
is also under way, and a playground 
leaders’ club is proving a great help to 
the committee in charge. The conimir- 
tee has recognized that if a lighting sys- 
tem were installed the playground could 
render a much greater service to the 
working class, and the lighting project 
is being carefully considered. In the be- 
ginning the committee were somewhat 
hampered by a number of accidents, 
which were mostly due to the inexpe- 
rience and over-enthusiasm of the 
younger children; but this difficulty has 
now been overcome. 

The Aztec Call, the club publication, 
will publish a series of Spanish-English 
lessons in a graphic form. Each lesson 
will occupy four pages of the magazine, 
and the innovation will undoubtedly 
prove very beneficial to the club mem- 
bers. Possibly other bi-lingual clubs may 
adopt this policy, and thereby enable the 
members to become better acquainted. 


® 


PorTLAND, OreE.—Thirty-nine mem- 
bers of the Portland club met recently 
to organize a Rotary class in public 
speaking. The members will be divided 
into two classes, and each section will 
hold weekly meetings. 


®@ 


New Haven, Conn.—The New Haven 
club has confined its major activities of 
the year to three subjects: the Do-Good- 
Chest Committee; the Back-to-School 
movement; and the education and en- 
couragement of new citizens. The Do- 
Good-Chest Committee has been in oper- 
ation for four years and the contribu- 
tions from members which this commit- 
tee administer have proved very useful 
to working students and other boys who 
desired a better education but had no 
financial support. The same committee 
arranges annually for the transportation 
of the boys of the United Workers Boys’ 
club from New Haven to a camp thirty 
miles away, and has also arranged for 
the support of many of these boys at 
the camp. The committee takes action 
on all appeals for financial help which 
are made to the club, thus doing away 
with possible duplication of effort. 

The Back-to-School movement is un- 
der the guidance of the Boys’ Work 
committee. At the end of each school 
year a letter is sent to all boys graduat- 
ing Irom grammar schools pointing out 
the advantages of higher education, and 
another letter is sent to their parents. 
lhe 1,250 letters sent out were answered 
by over 30 per cent of the recipients and 
the boys have come to look to the Ro- 
tary club for encouragement. 


The Civics Committee handled the 
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During a recent conference of the Rotary clubs of Maine, the Waterville club gave 
a miscellaneous shower for District Governor Robert W. Hill and his family. Sheet- 
ing, dress goods, writing paper, coal, towels, candy, flour, canned goods, Rotary em- 
blem for automobile, necktie, stockings, silk shirt, talking doll, and pie plates, were 
among the many articles representing Waterville industries and business men. The 
Governor’s daughter, Emily, aged seven, is seen holding the key to the City of 
Showhegan, which was presented to Governor Hill on the same trip. Richard, aged 
three, is seen at the left of the four-foot cake which the club members insisted be 
sent to Salem for the Governor’s family instead of being distributed among the 
almost perfect attendance at the shower luncheon. 


third activity in co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce. All the newly- 
made citizens were invited to attend a 
meeting, and those who did not reply 
were interviewed personally by Rota- 
rians. As a result of these interviews 
the attendance at the meeting was great- 
ly stimulated and the new citizens en- 
tered into the spirit of the meeting with 
surprising enthusiasm. By concentrat- 
ing on these measures for the permanent 
good of the community the club feels 
that it is doing its best service. 


® 


MiaM1, FLra.—The Miami club recent- 
ly held what is believed to have been the 
biggest inter-city meet in Florida. 
Nearly 200 Rotarians, representing the 
Key West, West Palm Beach, Fort Lau- 
derdale, and Miami clubs, gathered in 
the San Carlos grill, where each one 
enjoyed the well-balanced program of 
songs and speeches by representatives 
of the various clubs. 

Lieut. Com. Randall Jacobs and other 
officers of the U. S. destroyer “Converse” 
were special guests at the meeting, and 
added their bit to the general entertain- 
ment by giving the famous Annapolis 
yell. 

Telegrams of greeting from District 
Governor Pierpont, Len Lewis, presi- 
dent of the Key West club, and from the 
Tampa and St. Petersburg clubs were 
read by the secretary. Each of the clubs 
represented was given an opportunity to 


outline some of its activities and to con- 
tribute Rotary information and inspira- 
tion. 


® 


OcpENsBuRG, NEw YorK.—For over a 
century Ogdensburg on the St. Lawrence 
river managed to get along without a 
bathing beach. If it did not get along 
swimmingly, at least it managed to doa 
form of the Australian crawl. Then the 
cogs of Rotary began to move; a beach 
was leased for three years; attendants 
were hired; lumber was purchased for 
the buildings; all before the club had 
time to consider ways and means of 
meeting the bills. Then each Rotarian 
dug into his pocket and the bills were 
paid. With no money to erect the build- 
ings, each Rotarian donated several 
hours labor, and the buildings went up. 
Of course there were obstacles to over- 
come. Many of the volunteer helpers 
had to be introduced to carpenter’s tools. 
Among the notions of the dry goods 
member was the idea that a cross-cut 
saw was interchangeable with a rip-saw. 
The nose and throat specialist wanted to 
use only tongued and grooved lumber, 
and the lawyer insisted on leaving a 
number of loop-holes in the roof. But 
the construction went on and a beach 
supper provided by the Rotary Annes 
marked the driving of the theoretical 
golden spike in the last board. 

During the first season the beach was 
used to an extent undreamed of by its 
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The Effingham (Ill.) Rotary Club recently held an enthusiastic meeting which attracted many visitors. A delegation of Chicago 
Rotarians were met at the station by this ‘‘rube’’ reception committee and carted through the town on hayracks while red and 
green fires blazed merrily along the line of march. A Chicago quartet was featured in the entertainment program which ac- 


companied a quail dinner. 


Rufe Chapin, International Treasurer, Paul Westburg, president of the Chicago club, Joe Hahn, 


Martin Luno and other Chicago Rotarians put on a Rotary educational stunt. 


god-fathers. Children were admitted 
free and adults were charged a small 
amount, more for the purpose of holding 
the beach for the children than to aid 
in the support of the beach. This season, 
to relieve the club members from per- 
sonal liability and also to obtain funds, 
Rotary Beach was incorporated for 
$1,000. Shares were sold at $5 each to 
meet the budget for the coming year, 
leaving enough unissued stock to be 
sold in the next two years to meet the 
budgets for those years. Careful rec- 
ords of attendance and expenses have 
been kept and the Rotary Club is enter- 
ing on a campaign to “sell” the idea of 
a community beach to the city. When 
this is accomplished Rotary Beach, Inc., 
will turn over its assets to the city for 
further development. 


® 


PHOENIX, ArIz.—At a recent lunch- 
eon the Phoenix club voted unanimous- 
ly to underwrite the Boy Scout move- 
ment for $6,000 for the coming year. 
One speaker gave a rousing talk on the 
needs of the Scouts and asked that 
each Rotarian make himself responsi- 
ble for $60 toward the work for the 
coming year. The Phoenix club has 
always been a good friend of the Scout 
movement but this is the first time they 
have attempted to underwrite it. 


® 


San Francisco, Cat.—Several hun- 
dred San Francisco Rotarians with their 
families recently enjoyed a visit to the 
Naval Training Station in San Francisco 
Bay. Perhaps the busiest and happiest 
man in the whole crowd was the station 
chaplain, who is also a Rotarian. Fron: 
the time they were greeted by the Com- 
mandant until “taps” the visitors had 
not a dull moment. First on the program 
was a parade, then a number of the boys 


reassembled and formed the word “Ro- 
tary” in living letters. After that each 
Rotarian and Rotary Ann was escorted 
on a tour of inspection by committees of 
one to three boys who saw to it that the 
visitors missed no point of interest. Next 
came “chow” which was swiftly disposed 
of, and then the boys enjoyed a couple of 
hours dancing with the Rotary Annes, 
music being furnished by the 60-piece 
naval band. An evening program was 
arranged by the Community Service and 





With the passing of Edward J. Filiatrault 
the Duluth Rotary Club loses a charter 
member and one who was twice club 
president. Ed was also one of the early 
directors of Rotary International, past 
exalted ruler of the Elks lodge, president 
of the French Naturalization club, presi- 
dent of the local and state automobile 
associations, and an active worker in 
everything that promised the civic 
betterment of his town or state. 


the Y. M. C. A. In addition to several 
good musical numbers there were ad- 
dresses by Capt. Landenberger, com- 
manding officer, and by the Rotary club 
president and other Rotarians. Both the 
Rotarians and the prospective sailors 
gained new ideas as to the value of each 
other’s training. 
® 

SpoKANE, Wasu.—The reports of 
the Crippied Children’s department « 
the Spokane club show that an averag: 
of one child each week for the past 
year has been taken care of, and at one 
time there were ten children patients 
at the hospital. Many little services 
have been performed by Rotary Annes 
and by the committee outside of the 
actual hospital treatment. Over $2,500 
has been spent this year for hospital 
care and medical supplies for these 
children, while Rotary doctors have 
given valuable service gratis. 


® 

OAKLAND, Cat.—On November 14th 
the Oakland club, with 226 active mem- 
bers, held a 100 per cent meeting 
Three members were absent on the 
eventful day but their attendance was 
reported by wire from the Rotary clubs 
of New York, Kansas City and 
Glendale, Cal. Two members 
from hospital quarters to attend, on 
of them, who had been in the hos- 
pital for eight months, was broug)t 


came 


thirty miles to the meeting. He was 


greeted with a special song and seemed 
to feel that his trip was well wort! 
while. Other special songs were surg 
for the benefit of various Rotarians and 
the personal allusions they conta! 

brought forth roars of laughter. A 
Thanksgiving Cheer Committee had been 
appointed to dispose of money contribut- 
ed by various members. The mem! 
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proved particularly responsive at this 
meeting and many confessed to birth- 
days and anniversaries or did a little 
advertising—and paid the penalty. Al- 
tovether $252.25 was collected for the 
day and contributions came in so fast 
that the club president had some difficul- 
ty in halting the flow to allow Rotarian 
Iulean Arnold of the Shanghai Rotary 
Club to give a brief talk on condifions 


in China. 


RicHMOND, Inp.—Timothy Nicholson, 
social scientist; E. Gurney Hill, rose 
culturist; and John E. Bundy, artist, 
were welcomed as honorary members of 
the Richmond Rotary club _ recently. 
Each of the three honorary members 
has achieved distinction in his own line, 
and has done work which will inspire 
his community and his state. Mr. Hill 
holds some fifty or so medals awarded 
by the National Rose Societies of Amer- 
ica and France, the Royal Horticultural 
Societies of Great Britain, and other 
organizations. Mr. Nicholson is a lead- 
ing Quaker, is interested in higher edu- 
cation, and has done much to secure 
reforms which ameliorated the bad con- 
ditions formerly prevalent in various 
state institutions. The landscapes of Mr. 
Bundy, which have done much to secure 
Indiana a place among the centers of 
art, are the more remarkable since the 
artist is largely self-trained. The ad- 
dress of welcome to the honorary mem- 
bers was made by William Dudley 
Foulke, who is rated by George Ade as 
one of the twelve greatest men in In- 
diana. 


® 


FreDERIcTON, N. B.—The luncheon 
given for the Fredericton Rotarians by 
the Tabusintac Goose Club recently, was 
a unique event in the business and social 
annals of the city. The occasion was 
the fourth anniversary of the Goose 
Club, which is a local organization 
formed for social sporting activities 
with a small outside membership. 


The menu well represented the efforts 
of the wild-goose hunters and special 
menu cards were provided which will be 
cherished as souvenirs of the good fel- 
lowship enjoyed. The history of Rotary 
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Rotary officials recently called on President Harding at the White House and the 

plans for the forthcoming Rotary Anniversary Week in February appealed to him 

so much that he consented to give out a presidential message on good citizenship 

for the event. The picture shows (left to right) Knowles Cooper, president of the 

Washington (D. C.) Rotary Club; Ray Havens, International President; and 
Russell F. Greiner, Past International President. 


/A-CAR-L OAD-ORWORK-FOR-OUR-ROTARIANS = BY -KEEPINC-THE= COCS*/N-MESH 


was briefly outlined by the Rotary club 
president in his address of thanks. 


® 


Pottsv1LLE, Pa.—The Pottsville club 
enjoyed a real musical treat recently 
when Madame Schuman-Heink, famous 
contralto, consented to sing at a club 
luncheon. Madame Schuman-Heink is 
an honorary member of the Denver 
Rotary club, and wears a jewelled Ro- 
tary button which was presented to her. 
She sang but one song, but her audience 
will long remember the depth and feel- 
ing of its notes. 


® 


TuscaLoosa, ALa.—Two members of 
the Tuscaloosa Rotary club have re- 
cently made notable contributions to their 
community. Rotarian Dave Rosenau, a 
charter member of the club and promi- 
nent business man, has offered a silver 
loving cup valued at $300 to the citizen 
who performs the best service for his 
community this year. The award will 
be decided by a committee including rep- 
resentatives of the Rotary and Kiwanis 
= = 
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While on a trip to the Pacific coast, Jimmy Sebastian conceived the idea that a 

passenger coach would make a good trade mark for the North Platte (Nebr.) Rotary 

Club, since it stands for service and each club has a carload of work to do. The North 

Platte club therefore adopted this design, and eack. member does his best to 
keep the car moving. 


clubs, and the Chamber of Commerce. 
Rotarian Jim T. Horne has a great in 
terest in boys, so he quietly gave the 
local Boy Scouts 97 acres of ground to 
be used as a training ground for “our 
future citizens” and as a start in a 
state-wide conservation movement. The 
ground cost $2,500. 


® 
Donna, Tex.—The Donna club hired 
a special Pullman and all of its 22 mem- 
bers travelled 400 miles to attend the 
recent inter-city meet at Houston. On 
the return trip the Donna Rotarians 
brought along a large silver cup as 4 
little souvenir of their activities at tl 
Houston meet! 
® 
Jersey City, N. J. 
City opens a new public school, the Ro 
tary Club comes forth with a present of 
the Stars and Stripes. School No. 6 
received its flag recently, the Rotary 
Club secretary giving the address of 
presentation. 


-Every time Jersey 


® 
Austin, Trex.—Newspaper comment 
in Austin shows that the efforts of the 
Rotary club in promoting Father an:| 
Son week are being appreciated by the 
community. The club brought Frank H 
Gamel, a well-known lecturer, to discuss 
the boy problem during the week and 
his talks have aroused much interest. 
® 
PuitipspurG, Pa.—The Philipsburg 
club received its charter at 6:30 p. m., 
October 3lst, and one hour later a Ro- 
tary float swung into the Hallowe'en 
parade of that town, while the Rotarians 
also paraded in red and white uniforms. 
District Governor Lumb of Harrisburg 
presented the charter to the club and in 
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The Aberdeen (M iss.) Rotary Club furnished a number of these busses to enable the rural school children to reach the public 


schools in Aberdeen. 


In this way the children are able to have nine-months’ schooling instead of four months, each year, 


Aberdeen now has the largest ‘‘Separate School District’”’ in the state, and plans to add a modern high-school building next 


year. 


behind the Rotary sign dressed in white. 


The Rotary Club will also increase the number of busses next year. 
To his left is Rotarian Jimmie T. Webb, superintendent of the school. 


Kenneth Wishart, the club president, is seen 


Five school 


trustees are in the foreground (four kneeling and one on the running board) and the schoolboys at the extreme right and left 


his remarks stressed the significance of 
Rotary and the opportunity which it of- 
fered. Rotarian Jack O’Neil also of 
Harrisburg reviewed the code of ethics, 
and President Ward Fleming responded 
for the new Rotarians. The Philips- 
burg club has been instrumental in hav- 
ing a graded course in music made part 
of the public school curriculum. In a 
gavel contest for the highest attendance 
for several months among the Rotary 
clubs of Punxsutawney, DuBois, Clear- 
field and Philipsburg, the Philipsburg 
club won out in October and is deter- 
mined to keep the gavel. 


® 


PASADENA, CaL.—On the recommen- 
dation of the Education Committee the 
Pasadena club has established a Rotary 
Loan Fund of $1,500. Amounts not to 
exceed $100 a semester will be loaned to 
Pasadena boys in high school or college 
who are approved by the Education 
Committee and recommended to the club 
for character, capacity, and need. This 
fund is rapidly becoming a valuable 


This concrete wading pool, which is seventy-five feet in diameter, was built by the Rotary Club 
of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, with the proceeds of a minstrel show that drew capacity audiences 
The club believes that this donation to the playgrounds has done 
more to establish Rotary in the public confidence than anything the club has undertaken. 


for three successive nights. 


respectively are the bus drivers. 


service to the community, and the club 
has slightly changed their motto to read: 
“He profits most who serves best the 
rising generation.” 


® 


Oneipa, N. Y.—The Oneida club put 
on a novel stunt for the recent official 
visit of District Governor Bill Cairns. 
A wheel four feet in diameter was con- 
structed of wall board and painted in 
Rotary colors. On the rim were 55 
teeth, each tooth representing a member 
of the club. Cards corresponding to the 
same size as the teeth were printed and 
each card bore the name of one of the 
club members. The cards were delivered 
to the members the day before the Dis- 
trict Governor’s visit and each mem- 
ber was instructed to be present and 
place his card over one of the teeth. 
Both the teeth and the cards were 
notched so that rubber bands could be 
slipped around the card and tooth. If 
the member could not attend in person 
he was required to send some member 
of his family to place his card on the 
wheel and to bear a note to Governor 








Bill explaining his absence, and whether 
or not he had made it up by attendance 
elsewhere. All members were further 
instructed that in case every card was in 
its place the wheel would be lighted and 
spun by the hand of the District Gov- 
ernor to signify the activity of the club. 
But should one card be missing the 
wheel would not revolve, since no gear 
wheel can function properly with a 
missing cog. And—it was inferred— 
woe be unto any man who should keep 
the wheel from moving! When the 
time came every cog was in place and 
the wheel duly revolved. Only five mem- 
bers were absent, two because of deaths 
in their families. Two others attended 
in other cities and one was on a business 
trip to parts remote from any Rotary 
club. The attendance percentage for the 
evening was 94. 


® 


BELLINGHAM, WasH.—The Belling- 
ham club has launched a campaign to 
find a solution for the city’s water prob- 
lem. Whether to enlarge the present 
system or to build a $1,000,000 system 
with a source of supply 
in the mountains 18 miles 
away—that is the ques- 
tion agitating the commu- 
nity. Through the initia- 
tive of the Rotary club a 
committee of representa- 


tives from the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions and other 
Civic organizations has 


been organized to obtain 
data from impartial and 
authoritative sources and 
to present the findings for 
public discussion. 
® 

Mosite, Axra.— Men- 
bers of the Mobile club 
united in extending 
(Continued on page 
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Only 38—yet 
looks every day of 5O 





How wrong shaving brings 
the lines of age to men’s faces 


Amazing new facts 


from world-noted dermatologists 


When you feel a sensation in shaving—beware. It’s a 
danger signal. It means the roots of your beard are being 
irritated by pulling, and that a rough skin is on the way. 
The deep lines of age, furrows and wrinkles closely 


follow. Any skin specialist will tell you so. 


Not vanity—but good business 


This is not an appeal to vanity, but to good business. 
In this day, no man past 30 can afford to look older than 
he is. For commercially, youth, not age, is being sought. 
Yet leading dermatologists tell us that 
three men in four, between 30 and 40, 
look years older than they are, 
because of wrong shaving methods. 
Note the men you meet — anywhere. 
Some look old before their time. Others 
seem to hold the secret of youth. 
Ninety per cent of it is in how they 
shave. Scores of wealthy men have 
private barbers for that reason. 

2 years of wrong shaving will add 10 
years to your looks. One month of 
correct shaving will take years away. 
These are scientific facts, vouched for by foremost 
authorities on the skin. 


For youth—a keen blade 


You should be able to shave clean—if your beard is 
average—by going over your face one time. Note this 
fact and mark it. 

\nd you can’t accomplish that with anything short of a 
super-keen blade. Ordinary sharpness won’t do it. 

For that reason many of the most noted skin specialists 
in the United States are advising men to turn to the 
Valet AutoStrop Razor. A barber’s edge—the keenest 
cutting edge known—on a safety razor blade. 

We talk about it in terms of time, ‘78 Seconds from 
Lather to Towel,”’ because you can’t shave quickly with 
i dull blade. 





“Strops its own blades.” 
strops without removing the blade 
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A new idea 

We perfected this blade 18 months ago. A fortune was 
spent attaining it. 
But we deferred announcing it, at that time. We wanted 
to be sure that we were right. That our achievement 
was supreme. 
Now millions of men use it. It marks a new era in 
shaving. And changes the whole shaving situation. 

Once over the face! 
You go over your face—once. That’sall. The result isa 
super-velvet shave. And that is where you spare your face. 

No scraping. No after-shave smart. 
No shaving lotions needed. The blade 
cutsclean. Notugging at the hair roots 
to invite eruptions and roughness. 
One famous specialist goes so far as 
to say that one month of shaving in 
this way will turn back the calendar 
several years for any man of 35 or more 
who is now shaving old-time ways. 


Sharpens itself 


Shaves, cleans, 


We recommend your using our famous 

strop for the same reason a barber 

strops his razor. It keeps up the keenness. It works 
aa part of each razor—there if you care to use it, or, 
if you choose, you can just insert new blades as you feel 
Self-stropping is a patented Valet AutoStrop 
It helps to give you the world’s fastest shave 


the need. 
feature. 
every day. 

You can obtain a Valet AutoStrop at any dealer’s, $1 ana 
$5. The difference in price is marked by the superlative 
finsh, the better case and the greater number 
of blades. Gold and silver plated fitted sets— 
ideal for gifts—are priced up to $25. 


Try one. It will prove a 


2 Years of 
Wrong Shaving 
will add 10 years 
to the 
average man’s looks 


1 Month of 
Right Shaving 
will take years away 
say authorities 


The World’s 
Fastest Shave! 


78 Seconds 
from Lather to Towel 
To shave right, you must 
shave quick Once over the 


face, no oltener. 


So we've processe da barber's 


ede lade the keenest 
known—to help men do it 
And we offer now, the world's 
fastest shave, embodying 3 
things vou'’ve never had 
before: 


First—A super-velvet shave 
going over the tace one lime 


No scraping 

Second—A quick shave, 78 

rT d from lather to 

t l Or uper-ke 
blade cat t 

Third a 78 ect i 
super-velvet have every 
da‘ The trop keeps up 


the edge of the blade 









revelation. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, mail the coupon with $1, 


Mail This “” 


your dealer 
cannot supply you 





for Model C, postpaid. 


complete. 


Name 





Valet Auto‘Strop Razor | =: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
665 First Avenue, New York City 
Enclosed is one dollar ($1.00), for which send me 
one of the Model (¢ Valet AutoStrop Razor set 
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Round tice World 
Clark’s 3rd Cruise 





New York, January 22 
San Francisco, February 10 
By the specially chartered superb S. S. 
“EMPRESS OF FRANCE,” 18.481 gross 


tons. Under personal direction of Mr. 
Clark, originator of Round the World 
Cruises. 


A floating palace for the trip. Route: 


New York, Panama, San Francisco, 
Hilo, Honolulu, 14 days in Japan, 
China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Bur- 


mah. Option of 19 days in India, Cey- 
lon, 4 days in Cairo, Naples, Havre, 
Southampton; [stop overs ] Quebec, Ry. 
to Montreal and New York. 
4 MONTHS, $1,000 and up, including 
Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 


To the Mediterranean 


Clark’s 19th Cruise 
February 3, 1923 
By specially chartered sumptuous S. S. 
“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND,” _for- 
merly “Kaiserin Auguste Victoria” oil 
burner, 25,000 gross tons; 65 DAYS’ 
CRUISE, $600 and up; 19 days in Egypt 
and Palestine; Spain, Italy, Greece, etc. 
. 61 day cruise, $600 up- 
Mediterranean ward, including shore 
Summer Cruise excursions. Leaves 
June 27 by specially chartered White 
Star Liner Baltic, 23,884 tons. Rome, 
Athens, Spain visits specially featured. 
University Extension and other good 
tours to Europe under escort, reason- 
able rates. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building New York 


or your Ticket Agent 
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MOORE'S ‘tr SYSTEM 


In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 140 pages of information 
of great value to every one interested in office, 
factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 
lllustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


° ! when request is on your business let- 
This Book Free terhead. Write now for your copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation, 2047 Stone St, Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Record Keeping Devices. 
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With the Rotary Poets 


Three Gifts 


By JOHN S. ALAN 
Rotarian of Salem, Ohio 


AA bearing gifts that holy morn, 
Three Magi from the East there 
came. 
His Service saved a world strife-worn, 
Theirs found a never-dying fame. 


If wise men such are we today, 
We'll bring our gifts—one, two, and 
three, 
Self, wealth, and power there to lay, 
And breathe the name of Rotary. 





“Sonnet to Poets” 

By CHARLES N. GILBERT 
Rotarian of Albany, N. Y. 
Po? drape not thy thoughts in folds 

of speech 

So deep. Deck not thy tree of verse with 
leaves 

So plenteous. Oh, see! the fair fruit 
grieves; 

It cannot see the sun, nor ever reach 

The eager gaze and thirsting hearts of 
each 

Who comes expectant. Thy copiousness 
deceives 

The waiting world with empty, fruitless 
sheaves. 

Oh, learn the lesson that the sculptors 
teach! 

When from the lifeless marble they 
would call 

An Aphrodite, that enchants the eye 

And thrills the heart with wondrous 
Beauty's thrall, 

They shroud her not with shapeiess 
drapery, 

But deftly draw aside the veil from all 

Her gracious charms—'tis thine such 
art to try. 


The Siew Down 


By NAN TERRELL REED 
New Haven, Conn. 
“HERE’S many a friend 
In your life, who'll pretend 
He’s loyal and ready to die 
For a friendship he always is willing to 
sell 
As long as you're willing to buy, 
But when you no longer can offer the 
rice 
You'll find he is deaf to your call; 
A lot of friends go 
When you're hard up, you know. 
It’s the “show down” that counts—after 
all, 


But maybe there’s one 
For whom you have done 
Some kindnesses, painfully few, 
And out of his silence you never had 
guessed 
He longed to do something for you, 
And then as you sit alone with the hurt 
Of a World that is cruel and small, 
True friendship he gives, 
And the memory lives. 
It’s the “show down” that counts—after 


all, 





Service 


By W. R. GUIBERSON 
Rotarian of Los Angeles, Cal. 


JQORN through the history of the 
world, 

As time its record has unfurled, 

We read the story, as is told 

Upon its pages, glaring, bold,— 

Of deeds performed by men who gave 

Their all, e’en life, some cause to save. 

And in the giving, void of thought 

Of private gain or honor brought. 

But with an eagerness intent 

Upon prevailing betterment. 

And side by side with victories won, 

The stories of the man undone; 

Of men whose thoughts were private 
needs, 

Of lives laid bare by selfish greeds, 

And to their ignominious ends, 

Forgotten e’en by foes and friends, 

They passed, and on the pages spent, 

No praise of their accomplishment. 

And through it all a lesson clear,— 

That man must live to know and fear, 

And through that fear, the truth he’ll find 

Unselfish service to mankind, 

And in that service the success, 

That marks a man’s true worthiness. 

And on and on the story reads, 

Of noble thoughts and righteous deeds, 

Of him who sacrificed his soul 

To worship at the shrine of gold. 

And each went down unto his grave 

And carried only what he gave, 

For in that starry realm unknown, 

God judges by the deeds alone, 

Nor earth possessions pave the way, 

When passing to that Judgment Day. 





Sympathy 
By McGREGOR CHARLES IRONSIDE 
Rotarian of Nanaimo, Cal. 
f OUR things I hold in Life, most 
dear,— 
A kind word, hand-clasp, smile, and tear, 
All springing from the gentle heart 
Of sympathy’s ennobling part; 
Nor given by sordid stint nor pelf, 
An earnest of ones own true self. 





Only a kind word, timely spoken, 

May often save a heart that’s broken; 

And the warm hand-clasp thrilling 
through 

The very soul its offered to, 

Rebukes with sweet, unconscious wile, 

The trembling tear and wavering smile. 


The Clock of Life 


The clock of life is wound but once 
And no man has the power 
To tell just when the hands will stop— 
At late or early hour. 
Now is the only time you own; 
Live, Love, Toil with a will— e 
Place no faith in “Tomorrow,” for ; 
The Ciock may then be stil. 
—The Champaign Fizz. 
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The Home Idea 
in Hotel Operation 


Seventeen real Centers of Hospitality for Travel- 
ers seeking Rest, Food and Recreation. Each in 
the Heart of an Important City. 


MODERN FIREPROOF 
REASONABLE RATES 


Luxury and Comfort Without Extravagance 





THE BANCROFT WOR MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles S. Averill, 
THE TEN EYCK ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Harry R. Price, Mgr. 
HOTEL blac UTICA, NEW YORK 


ter Chandler, Jr., Mgr. 
THE ONONDAGA. CUSE, NEW YORK 


Proctor C. Welch, Joseph E. Grogan, Mers. 


THE SENECA ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
B. F. Welty, Mgr. 
HOTEL ROCHESTER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr. 
THE ROBERT TREAT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mgr. 
THE STACY-TRENT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Charles F. Wicks, Mgr. 
THE PENN-HARRIS HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
H. S. McDonnell, Mgr. 
THE LAWRENCE ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
W.A. Cochran, Mgr. 
THE PORTAGE AKRON, OHIO 
Harry Halfacre, Mgr. 
THE DURANT FLINT, MICHIGAN 
George L. Crocker, Mar. 
THE MOUNT ROYAL MONTREAL, CANADA 
Vernon G, Cardy, Mgr. 
KING EDWARD HOTEL TORONTO, CANADA 
L. S. Muldoon, E, R. Pitcher, Mgrs. 
ROYAL Coes — CANADA 


. Carter, 
THE CLIFTON 


NIAGARA. FALLS, CANADA 
Open May to September 
PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL WINDSOR, CANADA 
. P. Mowatt, Mgr 


THE ROOSEVELT ese * NEW YORK CITY 
uilding 

THE OLYMPIC Bio SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
uilding 

THE ALEXANDER HAMILTON PATERSON, N. J. 
Building 





UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Frank A. Dudley, President 


Frederick W. Rockwell, Vice-Pres. i rq Kincaid, Vice-President 
Horace L. Wiggins, Vice-President 


Geo. H. O’Neil, Gen. Mgr. Camda Hotels 


Executive Offices 
25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
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h Lovenist Cusses—now—right 
IGN YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS— 
DOLLAR BILL TO THE CORNER—shoot it to us PRONTO—and 
LUCKY will come to you on the ee eres p= prepaid anywhere 
in U.S. A—$1.50 EACH FOREIGN ORDE 


THE PUP TOYS CO., Inc. 


670 RUSH ST. 


YOUR OWN ROTARIAN PUP 


H<= Funn.est—Dog-ee-est Little Pup you Ever Rotated an admiring 
eye at— 


IS name is “L UC K Y”—and we'll say he flips a mean horse shoe, 
bringing ROTARIA NS all kinds of good luck— 


HALF again the size of this picture—he comes in wnleniaite: ag mel 

al! party'’d up in hand colored white enamel—sporting a ni ww hg «> 
sized blue and is 
collar-chuck full of g 
and WEIGHT all's you take him off— 


pane: 3 JENNINGS writes, “You know I believe you've got a 
tremendous hit in that ana Pup idea because Rotarians are the 
LAUGH LOVENIST EA 

new LUCKY PUP of yours—not only for paper weights buf to send 
to their friends—"’ 


old colored standard Rotarian button attached 
nature—.ickled pink to sit on your desk papers 


CUSSES ON RTH—they’ll ALL want this 


t this minute—CLIP THIS 
PIN A ONE 


CHICAGO 


























We will plan special itin- 
eraries for you or your 
party in accordance with 
your own ideas and the 
amount you wish to 
spend, or we will welcome you in one of 
our Escorted Tours. These leave at 
frequent intervals; itineraries are of 
varying lengths and offer a large choice 
of routes. Send for booklet. 


Around the Mediterranean 
COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 


Following the conspicuous success of our 
““CAMERONIA CRUISE” in 1922 we have 
specially chartered for the Season 1923 the 
new, oil-burning Cunard-Anchor Liner ‘‘TUS- 
CANIA”’ to sail from New York June 30th, 
returning September Ist. The itinerary will 
again embrace the most fascinating sights of 
the Mediterranean wonderlands—scenes rich 
in history, literature, and religion—old-world 
nooks that are ever full of interest. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Vancouver 
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(Made of plate glass) 


YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 


pL “COMMON er vietw ventilator is used in 
FICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 


Send fer our “FRESH AIR” folder 


GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















IT IS TRUE 


it is unfortunately also true 
that with the rank and file 
it usually happens that 
the man who talks the 
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Bond Paper Parchment 
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Office Forms Dairy Products 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 


‘‘He Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ 
BUT— 


longest and loudest about 
SERVICE is thinking 
about what the other fellow 
should render to him. 


Waxed Household Essentials 
Paper 
For Wrapping Shelf and Lining Paper 
Bread, Candy, Household Vegetable Parchment 
Tobacco, Etc. White Waxed Paper 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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For Sale: A Fifty- 
fifty Carburetor 


(Continued from page 20) 


conduct. Now look closely and you 
will see that some who are too anx- 
ious to get their share are losing far 
faster than they gain. Some there 
are who are lazy, indifferent and 
count the game not worth the candle. 
Others are working hard but are grab- 
bing all from one side of the general 
stock and are not getting a balanced ra- 
tion of this world’s goods. See, there is 
one man who has collected a great mass 
of gold but he has lost his soul. There 
is another who has been so intent that 
he has missed the joy of his family. 
That tall fellow there had not been dis- 
honest in a big way but his little dishon- 
esties have taken all the savor from the 
rest of his gain and his mess of pottage 
lacks salt. See, those few—they are 
busy, a little busier than the rest. They 
are helping everyone near them as they 
hew off their share, laughing and bandy- 
ing good fellowship as they work—put- 
ting the best of themselves into the other 
fellow’s work as well. 

* * * * 7 * . 

Jimmy was back again in his own 
comfortable arm chair. He thought his 
guide had dumped him down a bit un- 
ceremoniously but he rubbed his eyes, 
adjusted his feet on the perfect otto- 
man, lighted a cigar, reached for his 
favorite magazine and pretended to read. 

But his eyes read nary a word on that 
printed page. He was mentally taking 
note of all of his worldly goods and he 
smiled as he realized many sublime gifts 
with which he had been blessed. He 
shivered just a little—then glanced sur- 
reptitiously at his wife, and cleared his 
throat: 

“About that inventor chap, Mary. I’m 
going to tell him tomorrow that if he 
wants to put his carburetor up against 
my engine, we will patent it and go 
fifty-fifty on the proceeds.” 

“God bless you, Jimmy Boy,” 
Mary. 


said 





Coates in Rio 

With the arrival of Mr. Herbert Coates 
of Montevideo, on the Lamport and Holt 
steamer “Vandyck” last Monday afternoon, 
plans for organizing a Rotary Club in Rio 
are being initiated. Mr. Coates has been 
given special credentials by the Inter- 
national Board of Chicago, to organize a 
club in this city. 

Mr. Coates is the head of the firm of 
Coates and Company of Montevideo, and 
his company has several branches in the 
southern cities of Brazil. Mr. Coates is ac- 
companied by his wife and they are on 
their honeymoon trip, having been married 
in New York a few days before the steamer 
sailed. While in the United States, Mr. 
Coates attended the annual convention of 
the Rotary Clubs in Los Angeles, and mo- 
tored across the continent to New York. 
The trip took ten weeks, and en route he 
delivered a number of addresses before 
various organizations concerning Brazil and 
Uruguay.—Braszilian American. 
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Recreation —the Saint 
Louis Idea 
(Continued from page 11) 


which Robin Hood, Bohemian Girl, El 
Capitan, The Mikado, The Wizard of 
the Nile and The Chimes of Normandy 
were played. Before the season was half 
through ruin stared the new organiza- 
tion in the face. The directors’ called 
upon the business men of Saint Louis. 


“We've got to get a great many more 
people to go to the opera. We've got to 
show them what we’ve got.” 

Blocks of tickets were purchased and 
given to employees. Wide interest was 
immediately manifested. The tide 
turned; municipal opera was “sold.” And 
while the rest of the season showed a 
profit, at the close the sponsors faced a 
$15,000 deficit. 

They went down in their own pockets 
and paid the bill. “Money well spent,” 
they said. 


NEXt season with eight weeks of 

opera there was a small surplus. “Do 
we reimburse ourselves?” they asked. 
“Not at all. See the charter. Possible 
profit must go back into the theater.” 
“Fine.” 

At the close of 1921, the profits were 
$24,000. That paid for the completion 
of the pergola shelter, and provided for 
the first of the permanent seats. It gave 
a fund from which better performances, 
a stronger cast, and more elaborate stag- 
ings might be and were provided for the 
1922 season. But it went farther. 


From the surplus profit of 1921 the 
Municipal Theater Association provided 
a free municipal opera-chorus school and 
trained during the winter months and 
spring, 270 Saint Louis boys and girls, 
from whose ranks at the opening of the 
1922 season was chosen a chorus of 
ninety with a ballet of sixteen. William 
Parson, chorus master and_ assistant 
musical director of the opera, was di- 
rector of the school and the result of the 
pre-season training was a chorus of 
fresh, clear voices, quickly responsive in 
operatic work. This was a feature of 
the past season for which visiting critics 
and musicians had only the highest praise. 
Previous professional choruses, recruited 
in New York had been jaded in voice. 
Their singing had been stamped with the 
brand of jazz, and previous to last sea- 
son, Municipal Opera had essayed the 
introduction of some local boys and girls 
into the chorus with good results. How- 
ever, the complete success of an all-Saint 
Louis chorus last season was even a sur- 
prise to those who had conceived the 
plan. Ultimately the Municipal Theater 
hopes it may be able to establish a free 
school in which not only chorus but 
principals may be trained for operatic 
work. 


Nobody wears dress clothes or diamond 
liaras at this opera. It is for enjoyment, 
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not for pretentious display. Between acts 
one wanders through the aisle visiting 
for an occasional .word with the friends 
one is lucky enough to find among 10,000 
people. Between the acts the boys bustle 
about with soda-pop and ice cream cones. 
Nobody is on his dignity. Everyone has 
a good time under the influence of clean 
fun and good music, the cooling breezes 
and the starlit sky. Does it pay? There 
isn’t a Saint Louisian but knows his own 
neighbors better from someone he has 
met, something he has learned between 
acts at the opera. It’s the community 
rallying place. Last season 250,000 peo- 
ple met out there during the eight weeks’ 
season. It is not difficult to forecast 
half as many more with next summer’s 
season of ten weeks during each week of 
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which seven performances will be given 
instead of the six each week in the past. 
Of course it pays. Its value to civic 
spirit and to clean citizenship is incalcul- 
able. And aside from that—well, the 
Municipal Theater for its last summer’s 
season has $41,000 in profits that it has 
to expend in better productions for the 
coming year. 


Mary had been spanked by her mother. 
she was crying in the hallway when the 
minister entered. 

“Well, well, what’s the matter with 
my little girl today?” he asked. 

“Tt hurts,” she sobbed. 

“What hurts, my dear?” 

“The back of my lap.” 





















































you stand physically? 
physical assets. 


mind of the dread of suspected maladies. 
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of life expectancy. 
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Lift Three Days Out of Your Year 


For a “Health Inventory” 


Your annual business inventory tells you to the penny where you stand financially. 


But how about your biggest personal asset-—HEALTH? d ¢ 
If not it may profit you to promptly “take stock” of your vital 


Your brain is undoubtedly the chief factor in your business—and mental power is 80 
entirely dependent upon physical well-being that the two qualities are inseparable. 

Three days at Battle Creek will enable you to secure a thorough “physical inventory” by 
scientific means. This testing of the vital machinery frequently results in relieving the 


eatest value of the “physical inventory” is the basis it ge for a plan of 
healthful living which will correct significant defects in the health an 


Life insurance, you know, only safeguards your business and your family against financial 
difficulties. It does not insure one single day of increased life—the thing that is of such 


You can learn how to underwrite your own life expectancy by a serious investigation of 
the principles of “biologic living” as taught and practiced at the Sanitarium. 
50,000 business and professional men have journeyed to Battle Creek for this purpose. 
Could any better investment of time and money be made? 

Send for the free booklets—the “New Life Insurance” and “A Visit to Battle Creek.” 
Just pencil your name and address on the coupon or on margin of page and mail. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. |,-” 


Do you know today just where 
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wired—what to do? 


Funeral Director. 





Tell Your Family! 


You can never know when something might happen to YOU! 


You may be traveling—in some distant point of the United 
States or Canada—an accident may occur—your family is 


Wherever you may be, assistance is near—the local Rotary 
He can be quickly reached through your 
home Rotary Secretary. He will take care of you—rendering 
any service required—conscientiously, painstakingly, carefully. 


Whether for you, for a member of your family, or for a 


friend, the Associated Rotary Funeral Director is always ready 
with a sympathetic, careful, scientific service. 


Associated Rotary Funeral Directors 
“Always Among Friends” 










































suggested for all gath- 
erings of Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


M. HEFTER’S SONS iii 
79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. 7: 


AFTER-DINNER SCRAPS 


A collection of stories, poems, sermonettes, quo- 
tations, etc., for use by public speakers as “fillers” 
and “padding.” Some good stuff. Some light and 
chaffy. Some new thought. Some platitudes. 
Many pleased customers. Postpaid (U. S.) for 
$1.00 bill. Money back with a grin if it don’t suit. 





BLOOMFIELD PUBLISHING CO. Bloomfield, la. | 
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Dorit lose your clothes! 


MARK THEM WITH 


)Casu’s WovEN NAMES. 
‘A few stitches and they're on.” 
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3427-L,So.Main St. 
LosAngeles, Cal. 
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Minnesota. Club No. 1269 


Detroit, 
Special Representative, Chas. H. Preston. 


of Minneapolis; president, 
secretary, Fred Dennis. 


Logan, West Virginia. Club No. 124; 
Special Representative, John E. Norman. 
of Huntington; president, C. McD. Eng- 
land; secretary, Naaman Jackson. 


Ontario, California. Club No. 1264. 
Special Representative, Fred E. Whyte, 
of Pomona; president, Crombie Allen: 
secretary, C. Burton Thrall. 


Renfrew, Ont., Canada.. Club No. 1265. 
Special Representative: E. A. Olver, oi 
Ottawa; president, Hugh MacDonald: 
secretary, Rod. F. Fraser. 


Wakefield, Massachusetts. Club No. 
1266. Special Representative: Charles E. 
Keniston, Jr., of Malden; president, Al- 


bert K. Comins; secretary, Donald G. 
Roby. 


Whittier, California. Club No. 1267, 
Special Representative: Elliott Wyman, 
of Los Angeles; president, Paul J. Den- 
ninger; secretary, Edward Keasbey. 


_Lewiston, Idaho. Club No. 1268. Spe- 

cial Representative: Francis Jenkins, of 
Moscow; president, Fred Kling; ‘secre- 
tary, H. H. Bratton. 


Monrovia, California. Club No. 1269. 
Special Representative: Leon V. Shaw, 
of Pasadena; president, Walter E. Keefe; 
secretary, Lincoln G. Backus. 


Winterset, Iowa. Club No. 1270. Spe- 
cial Representative: Wilber Conkling, of 
Des Moines; president, Ed. M. Smith; 
secretary, Robert S. Cooper. 


Marlow, Oklahoma. Club No. 1271. 
Special Representative: Roy L. Jones, oi 
Chickasha; president, Grady W. Shipp; 
secretary, Maurice D. Bryant. 


Summit, New Jersey. Club No. 1272. 
Specjal Representative: Albert Clark, of 
Morristown; president, C. H. Smith; sec- 
retary, W. H. Dewar. 


Fullerton, California. Club No. 1273. 
Special Representative: Harry Riley, oi 
Anaheim; president, Wm. M. Irwin; sec- 
retary, John R. Menges. 


Paris, Illinois. Club No. 1274. Special 
Representative: Thos. L. Kemp, of Terre 
Haute, Indiana; president, Allen D. Al- 
bert; secretary, Claud G. Reed. 


Glenwood, Iowa. Club No. 1275. Spe- 
cial Representative: Ed. R. Jackson, o! 
Council Bluffs; president, George Mo- 
gridge; secretary, Carl H. Otis. 


Pitman, New Jersey. Club No. 1276. 
Special Representative: W. Howard 
Sharp, of Vineland; president, J. Howard 
Morris; secretary, Willis Tullis Porch. 


Delavan, Wisconsin. Club No. 1277. 
Special Representative: Chas. L. Fifield 
of Janesville; president, Leon L. Little- 
field; secretary, H. H. Melcher. 


Burkburnett, Texas. Club No. 1275. 
Special Representative: P. A. Rogers, 0! 
Wichita Falls; president, E. B. Grennel!; 
secretary, W. H. Sieber. 

Glendale, Arizona. Club No. 1279. Spe- 
cial Representative: Geo. H. Todd, oi 
Phoenix; president, C. Walter Taber; 
secretary, Duncan McRuer. 

Tallahassee, Florida. Club No. 125 
Special Representative: Ed. R. Jerger, 
Thomasville, Ga.; president, Fred ‘ 
Moor; secretary, Francis B. Winthrop. 
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Some Footnotes to 
History 
(Continued from page 23) 
[ a meeting of the Common Council 
£* at the Guildhall on the 7th July, 1775, 
the letter from New York was considered 
nd it was resolved: 

‘That an humble address and Petition 

presented to His Majesty from this 
Court praying that His Majesty will be 
nleased to suspend Hostilities against our 
‘ellow-subjects in North America and 
adopt such conciliatory measures as may 
restore Union, Confidence and Peace to 
the whole Empire.” 

A committee was appointed and a 
petition was drawn up and approved. In 
it, appeared as follows: 

“The Characteristic of the people, Sire, 
over whom you reign, has ever been 
equally remarked for an unparalleled 
Loyalty to their Sovereign, while the 
Principle of the Constitution has been 
the rule of this Government, as well as a 
firm opposition, whenever their rights 
have been invaded.” 

The remonstrance to the King declared 
that “every moment’s prosecution of this 
fatal war may loosen irrepdrably the 
bonds of that connection on which the 
Glory and the Safety of the British Em- 
pire depend.” 

A little later on we learn that the 
magistrates of the City of London re- 
fused to back the warrants for the entry 
of pressgangs into the city and made 
every effort to prevent the suspension of 
the habeas corpus acts against the 
Americans, while the common council 
refused to take any part in the subscrip- 
tion of war funds or, in fact, support 
the war in any way. 

One can gather from these interesting 
old minute-books of the livery and com- 
mon council, that the underlying convic- 
tion of the tragedy and folly of the war 
remained with the citizens of London, 
and was expressed consistently in fre- 
quent petitions and addresses to the king 
and parliament. 

The notorious Wilkes, who was Lord 
Mayor of London in 1775, on 23rd Au- 
gust of that year produced a letter which 
he had received from the Congress at 
Philadelphia, appealing to the City of 
London to mediate for the restoration of 
peace, 

Thereupon the livery of the City of 
London prepared an address to the elec- 
tors of Great Britain, which was adopted 
as “the address of the Lord Mayor, Al- 
dermen and Livery of London in Common 
Hall assembled.” This was ordered to 
be published in the papers. 

“All that the Colonies asked for was 
peace, liberty, and safety. They had 
pledged themselves to be ready and will- 
ing in time of war to show their loyalty 
to the King and to assist him with money 
and men to the utmost of their ability. 
hey had recently made a final appeal in 
the hope that the effusion of blood might 
be stayed, but to this appeal no answer 
had beer vouchsafed.” 

The address to the electors of Great 
Britain concluded as follows :— 

“This, gentlemen, is the alarming state 
f America, which fills us with anxiety 
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and apprehension. We lament the blood 
which has been already shed; we deplore 
the fate of those brave men who are de- 
voted to hazard their lives—not against 
the enemies of the British name, but 
against the friends of the glory and pros- 
perity of Great Britain; we feel for the 
honor of the British arms, sullied—not by 
the misbehaviour of those who bore them, 
but by the misconduct of the ministers 
who employed them to the oppression of 
their fellow-subjects; we are alarmed at 
the immediate insupportable expense and 
the probable consequence of a war which, 
we are convinced, originates in violence 
and injustice, and must end in ruin.” 


Walpole called this “a decent but very 
strong address,” and the common coun- 
cil of the City of London followed this 
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up with addresses to both Houses of 
Parliament on the 25th of October, 1775, 
strongly in favor of a cessation of hos- 
tilities, but the ministerial party was too 
strong and the unjust war went on to its 
foregone conclusion. 

I think these few extracts from the 
Guildhall records interesting, as placing 
on record the little known fact, that the 
great commercial body of the British 
Empire centring in the City of London, 
were dead against the war with the 
American Colonies and did all in their 
power by trying to persuade the king 
and government to end their persecution 
of their brave, hardy, and inoffensive 
fellow-subjects in the American Colonies. 
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discount service. 
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The 27th Year 
of 
The “Sperry” Service 


For 26 years ““J7Al” Green Stamps have served 
merchants and housewives throughout the 


For 26 years progessive merchants in every line 
have issued this discount for cash, because it 
meant cash business to them, and a sound, sub- 
stantial, saving to their customers. 


Today, the ‘A’? Green Stamp is looked upon 
by retailers and consumers alike as the most 
efhcient, practical and popular co-operative 


It enables merchants to SERVE as they SELL. 
It enables their customers to SAVE as they 


THE SPERRY & HUTCHINSON Co. 


New York 
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“CAN YOU ANSWER THESE 
QUESTIONS?” 


Many men and women, apparently in 
health, die years before their alloted time. 

The reason and the remedy are embodied in the 
following questions and answers. Read them 
carefully. 

“WHY DO MANY PEOPLE DIE TOO YOUNG” 
Because some of the worst wasting diseases 
show no outward sign of their ravages until 
too late to halt them. 


“IS THERE A WAY TO DETECT SUCH 
TROUBLE” 


good 


A thorough chemical and microscopical ex- 
amination of the Urine is the most efficient 
single test known to science for determining 
the health of the human body. 


HOW IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE SUCH 
EXAMINATIONS WITHOUT 
TROUBLE? 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANAL- 
YSIS is an association which keeps its sub- 
scribers informed through Urinalysis of the 
exact condition of those delicate and yet 
most over-worked organs—the Liver and 
Kidneys. 

Every three months the BUREAU sends a mail- 
ing container to each subscriber, stamped and ad- 
dressed for return to the Bureau’s Laboratories. 
The subscriber simply furnishes the specimen, re- 
moves the outside wrapper and re-mails it. The 
BUREAU then makes a careful, chemical and 
microscopical examination and sends you a report 
of its findings with a “Key” that enables you to 
understand it, in a sealed envelope. 

The Service costs you only $15.00 a year. 

The full details of this important Service are 
contained in our booklet “‘Why People Die Too 
Young.” This book has educational matter that 
is important for you. Write for a copy. 

F. G. SOULE, Pres. and Founder. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF ANALYSIS, 
R. 213 Republic Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me without obligation your booklet 
“Why People Die Too Young” and full particulars 
of your plan. 
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When it comes to TAGS and their uses, 
we're there. If its Tags you want, write, 
wire or Marconi and we’ll get on the job. 


The Denney Tag Company, Inc. 
Dept. R, West Chester, Pa. 
TAG AUTHORITIES 
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ABSHLMTELY FIRE PROOF 





One of the Most Modern 





Tourists’ Hotels in 
Southern Florida, abso- 
lutely ffire-proof, and 


every room. steam heated. 


The Rotary Hotel of Delightful 
Miami, Florida 


land of perpetual Summer. The Rotary Club 
meets on the South Veranda every Thursday 
—visiting Rotarians welcome. 


W. N. Urmey, Pres. 
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The University and Religious 
Foundations 


The purpose and place of religious training 
and its relation to the University of Illinots 


By DAVID KINLEY 
President of the University of Illinois 


WELCOME the invitation to write 

about the so-called religious foun- 

dations that are erected or pro- 

jected in the cities of Champaign 
and Urbana in the neighborhood of the 
University of Illinois. This gives me 
another opportunity to try to correct 
certain misleading statements that have 
been made in connection with these proj- 
ects, to the embarrassment of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Let me say in the first place that all 
statements that these foundations are in 
any sense or in any degree a part of, 
or incorporated with, or in, the Univers- 
ity of Illinois, are wholly and unquali- 
fiedly untrue. Enthusiastic publicity 
agents have put out statements about 
their various foimndations “of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois.” This phraseology 
was sharply objected to. Then they 
changed it to “at the University of IIli- 
nois,” which is geographically correct in 
a sense, but still is misleading. These 
foundations are not on University 
ground; they receive no financial support 
of any kind whatever, either in money 
or use of rooms or equipment or ma- 
terials, or anything else, from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; nor can they have any 
official connection with or receive any 
support from the university. Such a 
relationship would be unconstitutional, 
unlawful, and contrary to the public 
policy of Illinois and the United States. 
The facts concerning these foundations 
and the reasons for them I will try 
briefly to recount. 

In the first place, the Wesley Founda- 
tion, established by the people of the 
Methodist church of Illinois, is already 
in existence. A beautiful stone building, 
after the model of one of the old col- 
leges at Oxford, where Charles Wesley 
was once a student, was erected and dedi- 
cated by the Methodists more than a 
year ago and has been in use ever since. 
This building is in Urbana. The people 
of the Christian or Disciples’ denomina- 
tion have a large church with rooms for 
social arid club purposes, some of which 
they use in giving religious instruction 
to their adherents, as the Methodists do 
in the Wesley Foundation. For a year 
or so the Catholics have had a house in 
Champaign as their center. The Presby- 
terians, I think, and perhaps one or two 
other denominations, have provided for 
such centers in some way, although none 
but the Methodists as yet have erected 
a building. 

The purposes for which these founda- 


tions have been established are religious 
and social. Such foundations are not 
necessary where the number of students 
to be cared for is so small that the local 
churches can do the work. In many 
large institutions like a State University 
there is a considerable number of boys 
and girls in attendance, belonging to this 
or that religious denomination. For ex- 
ample, there were last year at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 1,810 Methodists, 1,116 
Presbyterians, 515 Disciples, 477 Catho- 
lics, 399 Baptists, 445 Congregationalists, 
314 Episcopalians, and 312 Lutherans. 
These young people are away from home 
nine or ten months of the year. They 
have left at home fathers and mothers 
who are solicitous about their religious 
welfare. Shall they be left to shift for 
themselves during the nine or ten months 
of the four years they are students? A 
local church has its own congregation 
and its pastor has his hands full with 
that congregation. He can not take on 
the added pastoral and church duties 
necessary to care for some five hundred 
to fifteen hundred adherents temporarily 
in his parish. Moreover, the temporary 
constituents need different treatment, so 
to speak, a different kind of handling, 
from the members of the established 
congregation. Often the regular pastor 
of a church can not do for them what 
they need in a religious way. Obviously 
they need a special consideration and 
some special method of treatment. 


ASSAM. many of the young people of 
each denomination have been accus- 
tomed to seeing the church at home the 
rallying point of the social activities of 
their communities. They naturally turn to 
their church in Champaign or Urbana 
expecting to continue the young people’s 
club meetings and reading societies and 
study clubs to which they were accus- 
tomed in their home churches. 

The above are the two reasons for the 
establishment of these foundations. Shall 
the fathers and mothers be told that their 
children are left to shift for themselves 
religiously and socially? Can we believe 
that the religious development of these 
young people will take care of itself? 

Some may take the view that provision 
for the care of the religious life is not 
necessary, that they should be left to 
themselves. With this view, as a citizen 
and a father, I, at least, can not agree. 
In my opinion, the education of the 
young is not complete unless religious 

(Continued on page 42) 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LITTLE PINK & WHITE BOXES 


The Armand Merchandising Policy 


1. The Armand business is founded and built upon two fundamenta 
principles, to-wit: First, highest attainable quality of product, and second, 
absolute and un juestioned fairness and justice in all relations with customers, 
both trade and consumer. 


2. In the interest of fairness and justice to all concerned, The Armand Com- 
pany suggests fair resale prices for Armand products and declines to sell to 
dealers who do not charge them. Likewise, the Company declines to sell to 
dealers, who effect any other unfair trade practice in merchandising Armand 
products. Sales once made are, however, absolute and unconditional. 


The Armand Company, Des Moines 
CARL WEEKS, President 
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SEMI-SOFT 


COLLARS 


Will not wilt, crease, curl or fray 
Appears stiff, is soft 
Launders easily without starch 


Made by the Makers of ARROW COLLARS 
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Hotels Statler 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—to open early in 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later. 
Another Hotel Statler is under construction at Boston, opening 
date to be announced when construction is further advanced. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 

Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 

ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 

delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 
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Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms__ 1000 Baths 
CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 650 Rooms 650 Baths 
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SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR FREIGHT 
SHIPMENTS 
ot Household Goods, Automobiles and 
Machinery for domestic points, and 


everything—from a case to a carload— 
or Expore How? 


Write the nearest office. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL 





FREIGHT COMPANY 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarder 


General Offices: 203 Dearborn St., Chicago 
Eastern Offices: Woolworth Bidg., New York 
Boston, Old South Bldg. 
Buffalo, Ellicott Square 
Philadelphia, Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bidg. 
Sestele, Alaska Bidg. 





HANS OWTINENTAL FREI 








ortland, Ore., 13th & Kearney Sts. 
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| ROTARIANS— 


L= Greenduck supply your 
needs for Rotary badges, 
Rotary souvenirs, ash trays, 
key chains, etc. 


Serving fraternal organiza- 
tions throughout the country 
we have long since proven our 
ability to produce metal work 
of the highest quality—faithful 
reproductions of your own 
special design incorporated in 
useful souvenirs. 


For your next “‘get-together”’ 
let us suggest useful and at- 
tractive souvenirs executed by 
our Master Crafters in Metal, 


GREENDUCK 
Metal Stamping Company 
Van Buren and Hoyne Ave. 


CHICAGO 














ROTARY Revers 
You can stage your own show with our books. Full line of 


playe. mric, crossfire, monol ues, aft i : 
acts and wake-up. CATALOGUE FREE. vaudeviile 


T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 Se. Wabash, Dept. 97, Chicage 
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I style. 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


“The Full Egg Basket.”” Send 25 cents. 
IN LAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept.19 Indianapolis, Ind, 











Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of Rotary International— 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland 


Subscription $2.50 a year, commencing any time 





tailers. 


upon application. 


Your advertisement in ‘‘The Rotary Wheel” will appeal directly 
to 5,000 of the leading British and Irish manufacturers, jobbers, re- 
Advertising rates are moderate and will be sent promptly 





ndon, W. C. 2, England. 





Address subscriptions (with check for $2.50) and requests for 
advertising rates and data to Rotary International, 910 So. Michi- 
- Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A., or Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
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The University and 


Religious Foundations 
(Continued from page 40) 


training is an element. The public 
schools and state universities of this 
democratic republic rightly have been 
forbidden to give it because whatever 
evil consequence may follow from the 
omission, the evil of giving it would be 
much greater. Therefore, such training 
must be provided in some other way, by 
other agencies. These foundations are 
such agencies, provided by the fathers 
and mothers who make up the church 
congregations of these various denomi- 
nations. They are undertaking through 
their churches to supplement the taxes 
which they pay to provide secular educa- 
tion in the University, with contributions 
to provide, outside of the University, re- 
ligious education for their children. 

The publicity agents of some of the 
foundations, as well as some other people, 
have made much of the fact that credit 
for courses of study pursued in the Wes- 
ley Foundation and in the others, has 
been transferred to the records of the 
University. There is nothing new, novel, 
or improper in the University’s accept- 
ing for credit a subject of substantial 
educational value when pursued success- 
fully in another institution, even though 
it be a subject which the University does 
not or can not teach. The University 
constantly transfers credit for students 
from other colleges and universities. 
Every college and university does the 
same. These foundations have state 
charters as educational institutions. There 
is no more reason for refusing to give 
credit for work done in them, if the 
work is of a proper character and stand- 
ard, when located in Champaign or Ur- 
bana, than there would be if they were 
located at Galesburg or in St. Louis. 
The Methodists and others have put 
specially trained men with doctor’s de- 
grees, and with experience in teaching, 
in charge of these foundations. These 
men, as members of the faculty of char- 
tered educational institutions, have offered 
courses in some subjects not taught by the 
University. Under strict conditions, such 
as should aply to any other institution, 
the University has accorded by transfer, 
credit for the work thus done. 

It has never seemed to me that this 
phase of the movement was of any great 
importance. The number of students who 
have availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity to take such courses is small, and 
probably always will be. The great work 
of the foundations will be done in the 
classes of students studying subjects for 
which credit is not and can not be given. 
These are voluntary classes, and even 
now outnumber many times those of the 
other kind. It is classes of this kind that 
the foundations must foster, so far as giv- 
ing religious instruction is concerned, 1! 
they are to be largely successful and are 
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the investment of considerable 


r\ 


to justi 
amounts of money. 

Religious education of the kind de- 
<cribed is more or less developed at the 
Univer ties of Minnesota, Texas, Kan- 


-<« Missouri, and North Dakota, at the 
sas, i ’ : 
State Agricultural College, and 


eae fowa State Agricultural College. 
But at no one of them, I think, has the 
work progressed so far as that of the 
Methodists in Urbana. The same credit 
-elations that are recognized at Urbana- 
Champaign are recognized at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Iowa State College, 


the University of North Dakota, the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, and elsewhere. 

From all this it will be seen that there 
is nothing novel in this movement, noth- 
ing to be al armed at, no encroachment of 
church upon state, and no evasion of 
existing law. 

Every denomination has an equal right 
with every other to erect buildings on 
land it owns in Champaign and Urbana, 
even though the University of Illinois 
be in the neighborhood. These founda- 
tions, when regularly chartered as edu- 
cational institutions, must receive the 
same treatment that other similar organ- 
izations get. 





Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 32) 


hearty congratulations to Lee Zimmern 
who has just completed his fifth year 
of perfect attendance. Lee became a 
member on June 3rd, 1915, and for 
the following two years attended 82 
luncheons and missed 33. This left him 
in the “only fair” group and accordingly 
he made a fresh start on September 27th 
1917 and since then has never missed a 
scheduled meeting. The club president 
turned the meeting over to Lee for ten 
minutes while Lee expressed his appre- 
ciation and stated that the profit he had 
derived from Rotary had come largely 
as a result of his steady attendance. 


® 

CuarLes City, Ia——When Charles 
City Rotarians held a get-together meet- 
ing with the people of Rockford recently 
one of the features was the usual ball 
game with an indoor ball. Apropos of 
this game, the Charles City club sends 
us a baseball story: According to the 
dope a Rockford batter lifted a fly high 
over third when all the bases were full, 
and the ball lodged in an elm tree some 
thirty feet above ground. The Charles 
City third baseman promptly did the 
squirrel act, rescued the ball, carried it 
down with him and touched all three of 
the base runners (who had scampered 
home meanwhile) declaring them out 
because they had left their bases before 

a fly to the outfield had been caught or 
celal the ground. The umpire sus- 
tained his contention, and the Charles 
City club claim this is the only case on 
ecord where a third baseman has made 
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Like a landmark, hallowed by time and dignified by a generation 
of service, the B. C. Co. mark has been a directing sign to the 
discriminating, buyer, and today reflects the prestige which years 
of constructive endeavor lend. 


Barnes-Crossy ComPANy 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE MAIN 2406 
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Start for Southern California from the North West- 
ern Terminal in Chicago. Imposing in proportions. 
Impressive most of all for its unusual comforts. Rest- 
roomsopen day and night with easy chairs and couches 
for tired or delayed travelers—experienced matrons in 
charge. Nursery. Baths and dressing rooms. Writing 
rooms. Dining and tea rooms. Shops. Every 
possible need of the traveler provided for as probably in no other station in the world. 


California 


It is less than three days from Chicago to sunny Southern California if you go on the 
Los Angeles Limited, a train that in beauty and luxurious facilities is fully worthy of the 
The Best of Everything splendid terminal from which it leaves. 


Chicago Passenger Terminal 


We will be pleased to submit an Los Angeles Limited—Lv. Chicago 8-00 p. m., daily. Car- 
attractive itinerary, furnish illus- ries first-class sleeping car passengers only. 
trated booklets and full informa- Continental Limited—Lyv. 10:30 a. m., daily. 


tion regarding rates, schedules, etc. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN RY. 


C. A. CAIRNS, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, Ill. 
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HEAT 


Whether in the home, business 
or industry, heat presents prob- 
lems which cften can be most 
satisfactorily and economically 
solved by one of these modern 
electric heaters. 


CONSOL 
Electric Heaters 


SAFE—SURE—SANITAR Y—CONVENIENT 


Designed in a complete line of portable 
and stationary models fer home, office, 
factory, mine, mill and industrial proc- 
esses. The advice of our heating engi- 
neers and 30 years’ experience are 
yours for the asking. 


Tell us your heating troubles. We'll 

tell you whether or not it is to your 

interest to use electricity. 
Consolidated Car Heating Co. 


Industrial Department 














An extraordinary 
paper for ordinary use 


That’s Multikopy 
No. 25 


Meets more requirements of gen- 
eral office use than any other carbon 
paper. All colors and weights. 


If you want 20 copies at one typing. 
use MultiKopy No. 5, light weight. 


If you want 100 writings, from 
one sheet, use MultiKopy No. 95, 
medium weight. 


Ask your stationer for your kind 
of MultiKopy. Star Brand Type- 
writer Ribbons write the best let- 
ters. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
376 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


MuiiKory 

































































LSE eS Ove eloyem astelse 
Albany, N. Y. 
hd for every purpose 
Every Type of Electric Sign 
rc =) = 
= — For Every Need 
All-metal Changeable Bulietin Boards 
TV I amt For Chureh and Commereial Uses 
=i ! Indoor Specialty Electrie Signs 
| = ! 
| x . a | ELECTRIC SIGNS, Inc. 
Jere) CU 1400-1406 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the ‘‘food”’ 
and “tak’’; all three go together. Service—your tele- 
graphic arder will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from this end. As Rotarians are gener- 
pH interested in other organizations, we manufacture 
similes hats for Mystic Shrine, 1. O. O. F., Moose, 
K. T., Elks, K. of C.. U. C. T.. and many other 
organizations, as well as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 


Descriptive price list upon request. 


BEISTLE CoO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 


Yours for service 











This Space 
for Name and 
Classification 






LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 3% in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Emblems, 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leather 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
2448 West 22nd St. Chicago. Ill 
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a triple play unassisted, and in addition 
got the ball from the top of a tree! 

The Rotary Annes also had a ball 
game which provided plenty of excite. 
ment but no such unusual plays. The 
Charles City club finds these trips to 
surrounding towns have a very helpful 
influence on the community. 


® 


Brunswick, Ga.—The successful cyl- 
mination of the Back-to-School cam- 
paign conducted by the Brunswick clyb 
through a special committee and with 
the co-operation of the County Board of 
Education was marked by a banquet at 
the club’s headquarters. There were 
more than 150 guests present at the ban- 
quet including all the school teachers, 
the county board of education, and others 
engaged in educational work, in addition 
to the Rotary Annes. Each Rotarian 
personally entertained one or more of 
the teachers and before the evening was 
over everyone knew everyone else by his 
or her given name. From questionnaires 
sent to parents during the summer an 
accurate list of pupils whose return to 
school was doubtful was compiled. The 
follow-up personal campaign resulted in 
getting 85 per cent of these back to 
school. In addition to this some boys 
who were at work were induced to return 
to school, several Rotarians contributing 
to make up the weekly wages of these 
boys which might otherwise have been 
lost to their dependents. Text books 
were furnished pupils who could not af- 
ford to buy them. As a result of this 
campaign the enrollment at the high 
school has passed all records and closer 
relationships between school authorities 
and parents have been established. The 
banquet was most enjoyable, the ad- 
dresses being interspersed with songs, 
stunts, vaudeville, and music. It is 
planned to make it an annual affair in 
conjunction with one of the Ladies’ 
Night programs. 

® 


Pomona, Carir.—An interesting at- 
tendance contest that started October Ist 
and will last three months, is being 
waged by six clubs in the citrus belt: 
San Bernardino, Colton, Redlands, Riv- 
erside, Ontario, and Pomona. Rotarian 
Peacock of Riverside has donated a sil- 
ver cup to go to the club with the high- 
est percentage attendance during the 
three months, and considerable friendly 
rivalry has been stirred up. 


® 

Hackensack, N. J.—Members of the 
Hackensack club recently took the chi- 
dren of the Bergen County Children's 
Home for an automobile outing to the 
Bronx Zoo. The matron gave the chil- 
dren. their luncheon at an earlier hour 
than usual and by one o’clock every child 
was dressed and ready to realize one o! 
their cherished ambitions—to see the 
animals at Bronx Zoo. The children en 
joyed every minute of the trip, automo 
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-no winter 


this winter 





You and your family should 
spend this winter out-of-doors 
in California. 

There are perfect motor roads 
and well-kept golf links. 
Excellent schools for the 
children. 

Cozy inns and luxurious resort 
hotels, or, rent a bungalow and 
enjoy your own rose garden. 
Four daily trains via the 
Santa Fe. 

Two of them carry Pullmans 
via Grand Canyon National 
Park. 

Fred Harvey meals “all the 


way. 
VA 


mail this 









Mr. W. J. BLACK, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1135 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: 
California Picture Book 
Grand Canyon Outings 
Also details as to cost of trip. 


























SALES LETTERS 


For fifteen years I have been writing 
resultful sales letters which have brought back 
as high as 62% sales (that was for a subscription 
renewal), and scores of my letters have made 
from 7% to 10% straight sales on new proposi- 
tions, the price of some of which ran well over 
a hundred dollars. 

Because I have an insatiable appetite 
for work, I can make you a price of $10 for an 
original sales letter written for YOU; $25 for a 
series of three. 


CHARLES HENRY MACKINTOSH 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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bile ride, ferry trip across the Hudson, 
the ride through New York, and most of 
all the sight of thousands of birds and 
animals—and particularly the monkeys! 
Crackerjack and candy helped to pass 
the time on the trip back and after pro- 
fuse thanks from the children and their 
matron the Rotarians returned home 


wondering whether the kiddies or them- | 


selves had had the most enjoyment dur- 
ing the day. 


® 


Biackroot, IpAno.—In accordance 


with a wish expressed by Governor Tom | 





Davis of the old Twentieth District that | 


each club in his district would take 
charge of a crippled child, the Blackfoot 
club found a child whose condition might 
be improved by an operation. This boy, 
Milton Miles, had lost both of his parents 
and lived with relatives. Through some 
deformity he had never walked like a 
normal child but had moved around on 
his hands and knees, and he had never 
attended school. After obtaining the 
consent of his guardian, Dr. W. W. 
Beck acting for the club took the boy 
to Salt Lake City last May, had the op- 
eration performed by an orthopaedic 
surgeon, saw that the boy received the 
necessary hospital treatment, and later 
had him transferred to a convalescent 
home for a short time. The boy is now 
living near Blackfoot and attends school 


regularly, going back and forth in the | 


regular school wagon. He geéts along 
quite well on his feet, but for the present 
does better with crutches. He attended 
a recent luncheon of the club and all the 
twenty-nine members are much pleased 
at having had this opportunity to make 
Milton a useful citizen instead of a help- 
less cripple. The club will watch his 
future progress, and may perhaps be 
able to help him in other ways. 


® 


Boston, Mass.—A delegation of Bos- 
ton Rotarians and Rotary Annes recently 
enjoyed the hospitality of the New York 
club. On their arrival the Bostonians 
were met by a special committee and 
after breakfast went up to the top of the 
Woolworth Tower. After inspecting 
the scenery of a few surrounding coun- 
ties and later the traffic signals on Fifth 
Avenue, the delegates were taken to the 
McAlpin for luncheon. Afterwards the 
delegates boarded the good ship “Tour- 
ist” for a 40-mile panoramic sail around 
New York. On the boat they were 
joined by the Boston Rotary Annes who 
had been inspecting the department 
stores. After the party returned to 
shore they were taken to the Lambs Club 
and enjoyed evening dinner in the at- 
mosphere of New /York’s theatrical 
world. A trip to the Hippodrome car- 
ried the theatrical atmosphere a bit 
further and proved a pleasant ending to 
the day’s activities. 


(Continued on page 48) 











GOLFERS 


ON’T let winter inter- 
fere with your favorite 
game. Get a Craig Golf 
meter which enables you to 
play indoors or out the year 
round regardless of the 
weather. The actual dis- 
tance of every shot, whether 
played with iron or wooden 
clubs, accurately recorded 
on the dial. The flight of 
the ball as it revolves 
around the upright in- 
dicates whether it has been 
cleanly hit, “topped” or 
“sliced.”” Requires a space 
only 11x14 feet. 


Entertain your friends these 
long winter evenings with a 
round of golf on the Golf- 
meter. Secure the exercise 
that will keep you well. 
Home practice that will 
put you at the top of your 
game when the course opens 
in the spring. 


Price $27.50. West of the 
Mississippi River $29.00. 
Shipped express prepaid on 
receipt of check or c. o. d. 


CRAIG GOLFMETER 
COMPANY, Inc. 
304 Van Alst Ave. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

















Real Camp Comfort 

You can pull a Lippman ae 
KampriteT railer “anywhere =“ 
with any car.” Rt wait i 


Take Home Comfort with you when you tour 


carry all luggage in Kamprite. Keep car Clear and Clean. 
Banish dread of poor hotels or make-shift camps—top raises 
like awning—2 real beds with mattresses slide easily into 
place—a few minutes easy work and presto! a perfect camp 
home—4x7 floor space—ample headroom—curtain—clothes 
hammocks — windows — doors with screens — rainproof 
windproof—insectproof. BILL LIPPMAN 
Asmprite Trx//ep builds this trailer — and builds 
} ..  right—ten years of auto camping 
experience assure correct design, 
simplicity and sturdiness—in use 
all over U.S. and in foreign coun- 
tries. Lippman Kamprite Trailer Co. 
1111 Pine Dept. R. Se Louis 
1923 Convention City 
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Send 6 of Your Collars 


to Troy for a Laundering 
like the Makers give them 


Te prove to you that the 
C 


ollartown finish is “like 
new,” we will launder 6 of 
your starched collars FREE. 
And to make mailing easy 
we will furnish you with a 


Handy Mailing Box. 


Write now for the Box 


Collartown Laundry 
454 Cannon Place of Troy, N. Y. 
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E. A. McALLISTER & CO. 


Public Accountants 
Two Rector Street 
New York City 


E. A. McAllister, C.P. A. Cuba, H i 
W. D. Patterson Peru. Pounce 


Agencies in 
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a. EMBOSSING 
LETTERHEADS NESS CARDS 
WEDDING &SOCIAL STATIONERY 

$ SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 


CENTURY ENGRAVING eEMBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
W.G.HARTUNG -PRES- 
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If carbon is your oe WITCH will take 





WITCH 





Removes ei From ae Kinds of 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


Contains No Acid or Alkali 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS to all metals. 
how could it be pat ap in metal cans? 
WITCH is a preparation made after ex- 
haustive experimentation, and can be relied 
u to remove carbon from your motcr. 
—— remove spark plugs, spray a bulb ful! 
ITCH into the cylinders, replace spark 
lugs, wait a few minutes and start motor. 
he carbon is blown out thru the exhaust. 


Fill out attached coupon and inciose $1.50 to 


EASTERN AUTO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Pest Office Bax 322 PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


If not, 
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Profits: Material and Spiritual 


(Continued from page 17) 


A Letter From Japan 


NE October night we were returning 

to Tokyo from MHakone, a_ noted 
piace of hot springs, about 60 miles away 
from Tokyo, after having spent our week- 
end there. We, four young men altogether, 
were riding in a five-passenger touring car. 
It was late hours, because we started late 
in the night, in the hope that we might 
not be interfered with by traffic on the way. 
It was rather cold, yet we had the top 
down, as we wished to speed as fast as we 
could. We were running at a speed of 30 
miles an hour. Soon after our departure, 
another car came following us. The roads 
were so bad, and we were speeding so fast, 
that the car following us had constantly 
to encounter much dust from us. Several 
times they attempted to catch up, but each 
time in vain. 

About two o’clock in the morning we 
passed through a small village, and had 
just left it, when we noticed many villagers 
gathering on the road, several with lan- 
terns in their hands. They signaled us to 
stop. We did, when a European girl came 
up to us and told us of a motor accident 
that she and her companions had had. We 
alighted and came to the scene, where one 
young European lay on the road, almost 
dead. A village doctor was attending him. 
Another European holding the dying man 
anxiously asked the doctor about the young 
man’s condition. The doctor could not 
speak English, nor any of the Europeans 
could speak Japanese. We interpreted be- 
tween them, and assisted in taking care of 
the injured man. One of our party gave 
his overcoat to one girl, who had given 
her own up for the dying man; and he had 
to ride back home without overcoat through 
the cold night. 

We were told that the three young Euro- 
peans, with two girls, were returning from 
Kamakura, a sea-beach, about 35 miles 
from Tokyo, where they had stayed till 
very late Sunday night. One of the young 
men was driving the car. The car at full 
speed ran against a telegraphic pole and 
was smashed. Besides the young man, 
other passengers too were more or less in- 
jured. 

While we were kept at the scene, the car 
that had been following us finally caught 
up with us and apparently they paid no 
attention to the happening, and passed on; 
possibly they were glad that they should 
not encounter any more dust. We started 
again for home, speeding as fast as before, 
and came about ten miles more, when to 
our surprise found the same car fallen into 
a small river, asking for our help to pull 
it out. The passengers were more or less 
injured, but not seriously. The bridge over 
the river was under repair, and half of it 
already removed, but the other half still 
left as it was. A temporary bridge was 
built near by, but the signal of danger was 
nothing but only one small electric light put 
up on a pole, which was insufficient. The 
criver could not see the danger clearly, and 
ran on the half destroyed bridge, hence the 
accident. It was not his fault; and had 
we not kept at the scene of the first acci- 
dent, possibly we might have met the same 
accident ourselves, A JAPANESE. 


Answers the Call of Sorrow 


b Gv ask does it pay to put into action 
our sublime slogan of “Service Above 
Self?” My experience answers, 

A few years ago, while serving as pastor 
of a church in a small community, a call 
came one day from a neighboring village to 
conduct a funeral service over the remains 
of an aged recluse whose dying desire was 
that I officiate. He was not a member of 
my congregation, and I doubt if he was 
ever a member of any church. Indeed, the 
only contact we had had was during the 
war time, when, as a member of the county 
council of defense I had been commissioned 
in one of our star-chamber sessions to han- 
dle this case of a man unwilling to co- 
operate in any of the war aims, such as 
contributing to the causes, or buying bonds 
and War Savings Stamps. I spent a few 
hours with him, sold him a quota of W. S 
S., and never saw him again. 

The long-distance call came one Friday 
afternoon late in November; a chilly, 
dreary rain, after having horribly mussed 
up the dirt country roads, was trying des- 
perately to change into snow. I was just 
convalescing from a serious siege of “flu” 
and pneumonia. The funeral was to be 
held Saturday afternoon, so the chances of 
being unable to serve my church Sunday 
morning looked pretty good. On top of all 
this there was an important social function 
that evening, which my wife as well as 
myself was most anxious not to miss. My 
better half pleaded with me not to go, 
alleging health considerations. All was 
stacked against the 16-mile trip—household, 
health, common sense and inclination. The 
old gentleman had no legitimate claim on 
me; he had no relatives nor friends who 
could be offended. There was a minister 
in his community who could give him de- 
cent burial, and besides, he was probably 
dead for keeps, and could never reproach 
me in person! 

One consideration, however, blocked all 
this reason and sense—the pastor’s code of 
ethics, which contains an unupsettable rule, 
namely, that the call of sorrow shall above 
all else come first! That peculiar human 
need that enshrouds the grave is the most 
sacred of all, and the true pastor puts 
above self this service in time of sorrow, 
when souls wander in the valley of the 
shadow. 

So, of course, I went. A handful of 
drenched farmer neighbors stood by the 
open grave; the undertaker held an um- 
brella over me, and insisted on putting my 
hat on my head. We stuck in the mud on 
the way home, but I arrived late Saturday 
evening, chilled, and weary, though happy 
in the feeling that I had done my duty and 
that my conscience was clear. There are 
things that money cannot buy, and one is 
the pastor’s joy in having been faithful 
when no one but Him whom he serves 
knows the price paid in effort. The profits 
of that trip were intangible, but none the 
less real and vital and worth while to one 
who tries to love his fellowmen and put 
service to them above self. 

But the sequel? Of course no fee was 
forthcoming and none was anticipated nor 
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expected. The incident of the wild, muddy 
ride was almost forgotten among the multi- 
plicity of ministerial minutiae, when one 
day the following spring the mail contained 
a message from a lawyer at the county seat 
saying that the papers of the deceased “so- 
‘j-so” made it clear that the minister offi- 


and 

ciating at his funreal should be paid $25.00 
and “Please find enclosed check for that 
amount.” That was the largest fee I have 


received before or since, and now, tell me, 
joes it pay?—H. H. 


ave 


Cumulative Benefits of Service 


F ONE attempts to delve into memory for 

specific instances to prove the power of 
service he is very apt to emerge with a 
preponderance of evidence in the negative. 

Few instances of direct returns from 
Service are large enough to be noticeable 
and few are easily or directly traced. More 
cases of ingratitude will be found impressed 
upon one’s memory: so if one lepends upon 
specific items the result is generally dis- 
appointing. 

We can, therefore, list some personal ex- 
periences to prove the value of our Rotary 
Motto; but, if we are honest, and have 
made careful research, we can recount as 
many or more to prove the exact opposite. 

Unselfish service, “Service above Self,” 
which, liberally construed, is service with- 
out expectation of immediate recompense, 
has its greatest value in changing the state 
of one’s own mind. A selfish individual 
cannot turn, over night, into a demonstra- 
tor of true “Rotary Service’; and, if he 
watches for immediate results, he is likely 
to go back into his old self in disgust. 

The value of Service—true service—is 
both spiritual and material. Results are not 
easily traced in detail. The effect can only 
be noticed, after months or years, by tak- 
ing the improved character of the individ- 
ual, and the advanced condition or prosper- 
ity of the business as a whole. 

A member of Rotary during ten years or 
more, I started practicing Rotary principles 
in my life and in my business only some 
five or six years ago. I know that I have 
countless more friends today than I had 
then. I know that I am making far more 
money than I was making then. I know 
that my business has been growing faster 
and more healthily than it ever did before. 
| know that I have fewer troubles and 
worries and that I get along better with 
my employees and with every one else. 

Yet, I could not cite any specific instances 
of either spiritual or material profit without 
bringing in as many more on the reverse 
side. How can we define or describe par- 
ticular cases of anything so intangible and 
whose value is in a¢cumulation. 

[t is not any one thing we do or any one 
day’s effort. It is what we do today com- 
bined with what we do tomorrow and a 
thousand other tomorrows. It is the drop 
of water as compared with the peaceful 
lake, the useful power reservoir, or the 
raging, wasteful torrent. 

If we so conduct our lives each day as 
to have, tomorrow, one more friend and 
one more pleased client or customer, we 
are on the road to a realization of the value 
of true service which rolls up like the trav- 
eling snowball, yet which does not melt 
under the hot sun of competition. 

G. H. L. 
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best shock absorber made. 


that its manufacturer is 
your consideration. 
for details and territorial reservation. 


TR—Touring and Roadster Models .. 
SC—Sedan and Coupe Models 











You will appreciate the comfort and pleasure derived from the use of ‘“‘Ant-Shoks’’ 
because they do away with side sway, rebound and shocks. 
“Ant-Shok”’ is not an attempt to just produce a shock absorber, but to produce the 


Attention Dealers 


Here is an item which can sell on ten days’ trial, secure in the knowledge 
hind you. Surely such a quality product is worthy of 
Our sales plan is honest, sound and permanent. 


GUNTHER HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


Distributors, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


In design the 


Write today 


Diem . List $20.00 per set 
List $25.00 per set 




















PATENTS 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE _1905 
CHARLES W LOVETT <0 806 [YAN MASS 











| Points Way to Profit 





























Georce L. Hossretp 
World’s Champion Typist 
1918, 1920, 1921, 1952 











Writing at the record-breaking 
speed of 144 net words a minute 
for one hour, Mr. Hossfeld re- 
tained his title as World’s Cham- 
pion Typist, and the Underwood 
typewriter scored its seventeenth 
consecutive victory in the Seven- 
teenth World’s Championship 
Typewriter Contest, held at the 
National Business Show, Grand 
Central Palace, October 23, 1922. 
The thousand dollar trophy and 
every medal in every class were 
won on the Underwood. 


A complete report of the contest 
will be sent upon request 


School Department 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


30 Vesey St. New Yerk City 








Seen . 
UNDERWOOD : sTAnpDARD - TYPEWRITER 
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A very nice 
Rotary Gift. 


The Rotary Inter- 
national Emblem beauti- 
fully mounted with a 
bright, sparkling diamond in the 
hub of the wheel. 





14 kt. green gold Platinum 
10.2 


er $ 

All 18 kt. Belais white 

Dea sci sustnesaae $13.25 
All Platinum.......... $24.25 


War tax included. 


Quotation will be made if 
larger diamond is desired. 


Request the Rotary jewelry booklet. 
Order thru your Club jeweler or direct from— 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 
reenwood Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Cliff Miller, Pres. 
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yan ousen’s O(7oVvelties 


PAPER HATS 


amd FA WORS 


Our extensive Holiday line will 
put the distinct and attractive 
touch to your season’s social 
affairs. Most complete as- 
sortment of all styles. 
















We also specialize on emblem 
hats for all organizations. 





VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO. inc. 
81 WESTLAKE ST. Lop = © f oF. U ef @) 
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= Auto Top Material 
ae 

-- In Single and Double Tex- 
mw ture, with Fine or Long 
a in. 

— Artificial and Imitation 
m= = Leather. 


Slip Cover Material, Water- 
proof Cloth, Raincoat Ma- 
terial. Also Rubberizing 
and Rubber Coating for the 
Trades. 


Send for samples and prices 


The Toledo Auto Fabrics Co. 


RALPH A. LANDERS. President 
FRANK L. MULHOLLAND, Secretary 


TOLEDO OHIO 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 45) - 


CoFFEYVILLE, Kans.—The Coffeyville 


| club has bought 100 acres of land to be 


used as a permanent boys’ camp. The 
land was secured through voluntary do- 
nation from the club members. The tract 
lies three miles north of the city and is 
bounded on one side by the Verdegris 
River, which affords splendid bathing 
facilities. From the river the land rises 
abruptly to an elevation of 250 feet. 
Cliffs, a deep ravine, and plenty of tim- 
ber give the tract great scenic beauty, 
while on the north side is a valley with 
gentle slopes and a fine natural ampi- 
theater for campfire gatherings. There 
are plenty of open spaces for laying out 
playing fields and the club looks forward 
to the development of the camp as a 
great, lasting service project. 


MemMPHIS, TENN.—Charter members 
of the Memphis club, 22 of them still 
active out of the original 53, put over 
the best entertainment program the club 
has had in months. A pantomimic roll- 
call with just enough “horse play” to en- 
liven the luncheon, convinced the club 
that group meetings bring out some 
mighty good talent, and provide an ef- 
fective method of continuing the ac- 
quaintance work—always a problem in a 
large club. 

In answering the roll call of charter 
members each member had an original 
means of showing his business or pro- 
fession, and the articles and exhibits 
were both interesting and entertaining. 
Late arrivals were escorted to what ap- 
peared to be the only vacant seat in the 
room. It proved to be a highly-charged 
electric chair, and the surprise removed 
the last trace of dullness from the meet- 
ing. Brief memorial services were con- 
ducted for four charter members who 
have died since the club was organized 
in 1914. Some of the trials and tribula- 
tions of the early days of the club were 
feelingly described by the second pres- 
ident. 

® 


Bayonne, N. J.—In response to a 
summons from their president who de- 
clared that it was imperative that they 
appear to consider a matter of grave 
importance, the Bayonne club gathered 
at their headquarters. Just as the presi- 
dent was about to divulge the reason for 
the rather unusual call, the assembled 
Rotarians heard the beat of a muffled 
drum and the measured tread of march- 
ing men. The sound of a funeral dirge 
was heard outside, and a body of men 
approached the building bearing in their 
midst an oaken casket. The amazed 
Rotarians crowded toward the windows, 
and stood in silence as the marching men 
approached. “Yonder comes the matter 
of grave importance to be taid before 
you today, gentlemen,” said the presi- 


dent, and the wonderment of the mem 
bers increased. 


As the procession advanced the Ro. 
tarians could recognize local bu<iness 
men in the ranks. The column moved 
on, three score and ten men, with down- 
cast eyes, marching in perfect unison to 
the subdued drum beat. Then the 
mourners marched solemnly into the 


Rotary meeting. 

By this time the Rotarians had recog- 
nized their visitors as practically the 
entire membership of the local Kiwanis 
club. They noted that four members of 
the Kiwanis baseball team bore the rose 
covered casket, and that the “mourners” 
were other Kiwanians who had played 
baseball; had tasted the sweets of vic- 
tory a year ago and had sipped of the 
bitterness of defeat this season in their 
encounters with Rotary. 

The pallbearers placed their burden 
tenderly on a bier, then one of them 
lifted the cover and revealed to the won- 
dering Rotarians the baseball trophy, a 
silver cup, donated by A. A. Smith a 
year ago, won by Kiwanis and now re- 
turned to Rotary. The casket bore the 
inscription “Not dead, but sleeping; Ki- 
wanis hopes for 1923.” Kiwanis had put 
over a startling stunt which surprised 
every member of the Rotary club. 


® 


Satt Laxe City, Utan.—The mem- 
bers of the Salt Lake club have banded 
themselves together in the “Old Scouts 
Club” to raise finances for the work of 
the Salt Lake District Boy Scout Coun- 
cil, which is one of the largest councils 
in America with a membership of 2,214 
scouts. The “Old Scouts Club” is organ- 
ized to raise $10,000 and the nucleus of 
the membership consists of Salt Lake 
Rotarians who have pledged $5,000 in 
$5 memberships. Last year the local 
club raised $3,500. Each of the 196 
members of the local club “adopted” a 
member of the Boy Scouts and will 
maintain the executive expense of this 
boy for one year. 


® 


Stockton, Catir.—The Stockton club 
were deeply impressed by the report o! 
their service committee whose function 
it is to promote crippled children’s wor 
on behalf of the club. Among thos 
whom the Rotarians have assisted is @ 
beautiful 16-year-old girl, who was born 
with a deformity of both feet whic) 
forced her to walk on her ankles. 
this unfortunate gifl grew into youn: 
womanhood she became very sensitiv 
about her affliction and evaded societ 
and school. Outside of her immediat: 
family her only friends were her dum! 
pets on the farm. With some misgiv 
ings her parents finally consented to a! 
operation being performed, as previou 
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to alleviate the condition had 
ulted in failure and further suf- 
With a Rotary doctor giving his 
and the committee guaranteeing 
oital expenses, the operation was 
med on August 5th. The success 
surgeon’s skill was evidenced by 
ent herself, who walked into a 
meeting two months later, lean- 
he arm of one of the committee. 
1 as the tenderness consequent 
he operation permits, the girl will 
aining for a graduate nurse. 


® 
River, Mass.—The second anni- 
meeting of the Fall River club 
ht congratulations from many other 


\s, and the anniversary meeting was 


ed by 211 persons including repre- 


tives of seven neighboring clubs 
nany club officials. A special enter- 
1ent program was provided and all 
stunts and talks went over in fine 


® 
ncston, Mont. — The “Andy 
' stunt which has been used by a 
of clubs—adopted from the fa- 


1s cartoon character of Sydney Smith 
ppened to work out especially well 
Livingston as one of the Congres- 


candidates was present at the 


icheon when Andy was nominated for 


\ week later this telegram was 


ved and when read to the club added 


1musement of the preceding week: 
telegram of congratulation re- 
Accept thanks of myself, Min, 
hester, for the interest your club 


Collar platform. You are prob- 


y not aware that I am a Rotarian and 


luring 


my stay in Washington try 


Ss 


nd fully exemplify its motto ‘Service 
bove Self..—Andrew Gump.” 


® 


LAND, Vt.—A recent combination 


ng of the Claremont, N. H., and 


Vt., clubs was held on neutral 


nd at Ludlow, Vt., about midway 
en the two cities. 
meeting and there was a good deal 
iriendly rivalry for first honors in 


It was a rous- 


nts.” The judges were unable to de- 


which club was entitled to the 


10n, so it was called a draw. This 


ticular event has aroused considerable 
terest in Rotary among Ludlow citi- 


and the Rutland club also hope to 


two years of persistent effort re- 
‘d by the formation of a club at 
igton, nearby. 


® 


ANOKE, Va.—In some way or other 
noke Rotarian learned that the pa- 
> at the Virginia State Sanitarium 
Tuberculosis were trying to raise 
5 with which to install radio ap- 


‘tus. He agreed to raise the funds 
to install two complete outfits, one 
‘or the bed-ridden patients in the in- 
iimary, and one for the more fortunate 
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ones in the amusement hall. After con- 
sidering ways and means he approached 
the directors of the club and asked them 
to assist him in arranging a subscription 
dance. They patiently listened to his 
pleas, but refused to assist with the 
dance. Instead they unanimously appro- 
priated $525 which they handed to the 
crestfallen Rotarian instructing him to 
purchase and install the radio outfits and 
to report to the club at the next meeting 
that they were installed and in operation. 

The apparatus was purchased at fac- 
tory cost, the installation was made free 
of charge by Claytor’s electricians, and 
$35 of the original amount was returned 
to the club treasury. Never was $490 
spent in a better cause, and the joy of 


these 300 patients—20 miles in the moun-’ 


tains of southwest Virginia—listening to 
music from Kansas City, speeches from 
Chicago, church services from Pitts- 
burgh and so on, can never be measured 
in terms of dollars and cents. 


& 

Exain, Irt.—After winning the State 
championship in 1921 the Elgin high- 
school authorities arranged two inter- 
sectional football games with the An- 
sonia (Conn.) high school, an eastern 
championship team, one to be played in 
Ansonia in 1921 and the other in Elgin, 
in 1922. Ansonia won in 1921, 13-0. 
This fall the eastern school continued 
winning all games by large scores. Elgin 
on the other hand lost all its experienced 
players and throughout the 1922 season 
won but one game. 

The intersectional game at Elgin was 
scheduled for November 18th, and two 
weeks before that date the football fans 
and citizens generally were bemoaning 
the fact that the intersectional was 
scheduled, for they could see nothing but 
a humiliating defeat and a heavy expense 
to the Elgin school. 

Recognizing their opportunity for 
service, the Elgin Rotary club invited the 
high school players, coach, and faculty, 
to its weekly luncheon on November 8th. 
The principles of Rotary were explained 
not only to new club members but in 
football style to the team. Unselfish 
service, loyalty, and co-operation were 
compared with the team work so vital on 
the football field. 

As a result of this meeting a new 
spirit was instilled into the boys and into 
the Elgin folks generally. Other or- 
ganizations were asked to help and a 
rousing reception was arranged for the 
Ansonia team, more than 3,000 people 
waiting up till midnight to greet them. 
Various committees assumed charge and 
for a few days Elgin went football crazy. 
Of the 5,000 who attended the game 
probably 4,900 expected to see the Elgin 
team defeated by a substantial score, but 
the big attendance at the game was 
largely due to the pep meetings started 
by the Rotary club and continued by 
various committees. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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} that much to me. 
I same old blade ever since she gave it to 











ARY sure did use good judgment | ' 
M when she bought me that Kit- 
Strop for Christmas. Best gift I 
received. It only takes a moment to 
pull the old blade back and forth on the 
thick “barber shop” leather, and, man 

| alive, what a difference it makes. 


I don’t dread shaving any more—in 
fact I like it. My Kit-Stropped blade 
shaves "em off so smoothly that it’s really 

| f soothing to the face. | 








Mary forgot and left the price mark 
on and I was sure surprised to find that 
it cost only $2.50, but I don’t hold that 
against her, for its worth many times 
I've been using the 


"— =e, and it’s better than new right now. 


I’m telling all my friends they'd better 
get a Kit-Strop right now. Most good 
drug and hardware stores sell them, but 
if yours doesn’t, send your check direct 
and you'll get one in a couple of days. , 


T-C Kit-Strop Company 
910 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








A SMILE WITH EVERY SHAVE 
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Crecthing a Club Needs / 
fussell~ Hampton. Co. 


59 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOVECTTES 


FOR CLUB BANQUETS. STAGS. 
LADIES NIGHTS.CONVENTIONS 


Poper [tats Balloons-Place favors 
Pornnoanss - Banners- Badge. a 
Wiendanace /itze,> 


Waite Us for Price List’ 











“The Label Sticke - Its Part of the Box” 


l l out of 10 druggists use these 

tin boxes because they save 
time and eliminate trouble! Per- 
haps you could use them in YOUR 
business. We'll be glad to tell you 
more about them... » 








| Made By 
| MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J. 


John H. Booth, President 























MATCHLESS , 
MILTON 
PIANOS 


PLAYER-PIANOS-GEAND PIANOS 
AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 
(ON PLANO COMPANY 


YORA 











READE: 


The LANDERS BROS. co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, 
Gimp, Cotton Goods, 


etc., for 


Automobile, Furniture 
and 


Casket Trades 
Rubber Auto Top Mate- 
rial—Artificial Leather— 

Ford Rubber 








Canvas Innersoling for 
Shoe Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co. 


Dept. R-7, Toledo, Ohio 
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Attendance Contest Records Broken 


details of the Attendance Contest 

from THE Rotarian. It is impossi- 
ble to get the tabular matter set and 
proof-read in the short period before the 
time the magazine goes to press. 


This is being written Friday noon, De- 
cember 15th! The Attendance Contest 
tabulations for November have just been 
finished—thanks to the splendid co-opera- 
tion of the governors. 

The November report is the most inter- 
esting that has been made in months— 
probably in some ways the most remark- 
able that has ever been returned. Four 
new International records of attendance 
have been established. They are: 

A new average for International Ro- 
tary. The average for November, 1922, is 
84.57%—and this includes a reduced aver- 
age in several clubs and districts occa- 
sioned by reduced club averages for meet- 
ings suspended not in accordance with the 
legal holiday, death or other unusual con- 
dition which would have made the holding 
of such a meeting inappropriate. The pre- 
vious high record for International Rotary 
was made in March, 1922, when the average 
was 84.35 per cent. 

Among the big clubs holding 100-per-cent 
meetings during November, was one such 
meeting by the Rotary Club of Winnipeg 
with a membership of 229 on the day of 
the meeting. The previous record for such 
a meeting by a club with a large member- 
ship is divided between Memphis which held 
a 100-per-cent meeting in October, and 
Oakland, one in November. The Mem- 
phis club had one more active member on 
its roster the day it held its meeting than 
had Oakland; however, the Oakland club 
had every active member of the club in 
attendance “at home” and had in attend- 
ance also an honorary member. One of 
the Memphis members made a special trip 
from Italy to Barcelona, Spain, and ob- 
tained credit by meeting with the Barcelona 
club. 

There were four districts which had the 
honor of an attendance percentage above 
90 per cent. 

District No. 4, Arthur E. Johnston, gov- 
ernor, headed the list of district percent- 
ages with 94.56%. The 12th District, Al- 
bert Faulconer, governor, came second with 
91.96%. Third from the top of the list 
comes the Second District, John R. Wil- 
liams, governor, with 91.27%, and _ the 
Seventh District, led by James H. Walton, 
governor, slipped into the 90-per-cent class 
by a hairsbreadth, with 90.90%. 

Rotarians who are interested in the At- 
tendance Contest will be also interested to 
know the rules, supplementary statements, 
and interpretation under which the com- 
pilation of figures for the contest is made. 


RULES FOR THE CLUBS 


Adopted by the 1922 Rotary 
Convention 


iY is again necessary to omit the 


1. All active members in good standing 
in the club on the day of the meeting must 
be counted as present or absent, and at- 
tendance must be evidenced by the mem- 
ber’s being present for at least 60 per cent 
of the time devoted to the meeting attended 
either at the member’s club or at the reg- 
ular meeting of some other club, as here- 
inafter provided. 

(Note—Members on a leave of absence or mem- 
bers excused by their board of directors from 
attendance at a meeting must be marked absent 


unless they make up their attendance as is here- 
inafter provided. Such leave of absence or excuse 


merel tt , ip in bi 
club Bay Torteltare Careogh the mer? is bis 
of meetings clauses of the constitution.) , 

2. Any active member of the club, no: 
present, who attends a regular meeting oj 
another club held within the same week 
(i. e., from meeting day of his club to the 
day before its next stated meeting day, not 
to exceed seven days—convention action 
plus interpretation by International Board) 
may be given full credit for attendance ip 
his club. Such attendance at another meet. 
ing should be reported by the secretary of 
the host club. If this is overlooked or im- 
practical, the visiting member may make his 
own report by telegram or in writing. 

(Note—Such attendance at the meeting of an. 
other club, if in addition to the member’s own 
club of the same week, shall not be included in 
the attendance record and shall not be counted 
to offset a meeting missed in the previous, suc. 
ceeding or any subsequent club week.) 

3. Any active member of a club who is 
serving as a General Officer, or as District 
Governor, or as International Rotary Com- 
mitteeman, or Special Representative of the 
District Governor, or in the employ or Ro- 
tary International, absent from his club 
meeting on Rotary business, may be credited 
with attendance at any meetings of his club 
missed while on such business. Such ab- 
sences should be reported in writing to the 
club secretary. 

4. Rotarians absent while en route to, in 
attendance at, or returning from an Inter- 
national Convention, a District Conference 
or a regularly announced inter-city meeting, 
may be credited with attendance. Such ab- 
sences should be reported in writing by the 
chairman of the delegation to the secretary. 

5. Only those clubs shall be counted in 
the attendance contest which have their re- 
ports in the hands of the District Governor 
by midnight of the 5th of the succecding 
month on which the Secretary is report- 
ing. The District Governor’s condensed re- 
port must be in the office of the Inter- 
national Headquarters by midnight of th 
15th of the month to be counted. 

6. During the progress of the contest a 
small numeral indicating the number of 
times a club has been in the Ten High or 
Five Low class of its particular divisios 
will be prefixed to the club name in the 
attendance report. A club forced out uf the 
Ten High or Five Low class one month, 
if it comes back in the succeeding or a sub- 
sequent month, will be credited with the 
previous appearance by prefixing a numeral 
one point higher than that which last ap- 
peared. 

7. During the progress of the contest 
small numerals indicating the number 0! 
times a district has been in the Ten High 
will be prefixed to the district number. The 
districts will be rated each month according 
to their percentage of attendance figures. 

8. Newly organized clubs elected to 
membership in Rotary International, after 
the first day of a given month, will not he 
included in the attendance contest until the 
month immediately following that in which 
their election took place. 


Interpretations and Other Details 


In addition to the foregoing official 
Rules, there are a number of interpreta- 
tions and agreements, which may be com- 
pared to the “Ground Rules,” for which 
provision is made in official rules for most 
all athletic games. There always are spe 
cial conditions in such games which can not 
be foreseen by the rules committee : nd for 
which regulations are permitted by mutu2! 


r 


agreement—this in the interest of a faire! 
contest. It is in conformity with this sp: 
of fair play that the following are incor- 
porated as a part of the procedure. 


(a) A Rotarian can not anticipate ' 
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‘ace from a regular meeting of his club 
offset the absence with credit for at- 
nce at a regular (or inter-city) meet- 
§ another club that meets earlier in 
week than the regular meeting of his 
club by attendance at such an eartier 
ting of another club. To obtain credit 
uch a missed meeting a Rotarian must 
nd a regular (or inter-city) meeting of 
ther club within the seven consecutive 
; beginning with the day of the regular 
ting of his own club at which he was 
nt. 

b) Credit may not be given to visiting 
‘arians who attend an advanced regular 
inter-city) meeting of a given Rotary 
thereby missing their own regular 
meeting on the same day. Rotarians at- 
tending such an advanced (or inter-city) 
meeting should make up their attendance 
accordance with the procedure outlined 

the foregoing paragraph. 


(c) The monthly club average is to be 

mputed by dividing the sum of the sev- 
eral meeting averages actually held by the 
number of meetings regularly provided for 
in the club constitution or by-laws. Where 
a regular meeting falls on a legal holiday, 
such a meeting may be suspended, without 
this penalty, the sum being divided in this 
instance by the number of other meetings 
regularly scheduled. In case of the death 
or funeral of a club officer, a catastrophe, 
or other act of God making it impossible 
for the club to hold a regularly scheduled 
meeting, such suspension may be handled as 
agreed upon for the legal holiday. 


(d) A Rotarian hoping to obtain credit 
by attending a regularly scheduled meeting 
of another club, which club suspends a 
meeting in accordance with the foregoing 
provision, may not claim credit for such 
effort, even though made to attend the sus- 
pended meeting. 

Note—Rotarians raaking a special trip of this 

nature especially to obtain credit for attendance 
it another club meeting, may well take the pre- 
ution to call up hy long distance telephone or 
telegraph the secretary of the Rotary Club they 
contemplate visiting to make sure that there has, 
been no necessity for a change of date of the 
regularly scheduled local meeting in question.) 


(e¢) Where a club abandons a meeting 
falling on the same day as a nearby inter- 
city meeting, in order that its members may 
attend the inter-city meeting, the club aver- 
age must be that of the percentage of mem- 
bership that attended the inter-city meeting, 
or otherwise made up their attendance, un- 
less the regular meeting is held, at which 
the “stay-at-home” members and such visit- 
ing Rotarians as appear hold the regular 
meeting. The president and other officers, 
if in attendance at the inter-city meeting. 
may properly make the necessary and ofh- 
cial appointments of temporary officers to 
conduct the regular meeting of the club in 
their absence. 

(Note—Secretaries are especially requested— 
where the numpcr of meetings of a given club are 
less than the usual club number, regularly sched- 
uled—to explain the discrepancy cn their repert 
lanks to their governor.) 

_(f) In figuring averages for both the 

lub and the district reports, it is the custom 
ind it is expected that the average will be 
arried out for fractions of one per cent to 
two decimal places, and that “no adv#- 
tage shall be taken of major fractions be- 
yond the second decimal place.” 

Example—Where the club percentage figures 
85.769, the figure to be reported shall be 85.76 
—advantage not being taken of the .009 to in- 
crease the .76 to .77.) 


(g) A governor may accept corrections 
to a club report occasioned by late reports 
of visits made by members of the club to 
another club within a reasonable length of 
time (approximately a week) following the 
mailing of the club report. 
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Another 
Hockenbury 
Success ! 





















Seehte ki WEE: 
The New Hotel 
Gardner, Mass. 





How 

Gardner, Mass. 
Got Her 

New Hotel 





Penne Harris Trust £ 





— 


The Hockembury System incorporated 


ldg.~ Harrisburg, Penna. 


The problem facing Gardner, 
Mass., was:. “How can we 
get a modern, distinctive 
Hotel?” 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 
was consulted and a Hotel 
Survey made. 


A sales program was outlined, 
which, in one week, effected 
sales aggregating $300,500 in 
Hotel securities. Result: the 
Hotel shown above. 


“Modern Hotel Financing’”’ is 
our latest piece of literature 
on this interesting subject. 
Let us send you a copy, free. 














ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
Fobs, Paper Weights, Pencil Clips. Individual Name 
Luncheon Medallions. Celluloid Buttons, Convention 
Badges, etc. Send for New Catalog No. 33, now ready. 
ST. LOUIS BUTTON Co. 
433 LUCAS AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO 





TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ~ 


THE ORIGINAL wiDE 


GARTER 


be sure you buy 


E. Z. 


Look on the garter for the name 
E. Z., the mark of the genuine— 
the original ‘““Wide-for-Comfort” 
Garter. 

Made of wide, long-stretch web- 
bing which “gives” with every 
movement of the leg, with no 
cramping of muscles or pinching 
of veins. No slides or adjust- 
ments necessary. 


E.Z. Garters are 35c to $1, every- 
where, in single grip, the E.Z. 2-Grip, 
and the new E.Z. Sport Garter. Also 
the new E.Z. Wide Suspenders, $1. 
Made Solely by THE THOS. P. 
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FOR THE 


NEW YEAR 


Resolved: 


That I will remember 
the Birthdays and 
other Anniversaries 
which I used to re- 
member and ought al- 
ways to remember 


And, that I will 


Send Flowers 


“Anywhere the Tele- 
graph Goes.” See your 
local Rotary Florist, 
and he will do the rest 


ASSOCIATED 
ROTARY FLORISTS 




















TAYLOR CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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The Powers Hotel 


- ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 







Home of 
Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays 
—Ball Room 
Automobile Club of Rochester, Kiwania Club, Cornel 

Club of Rochester, 


Club, Knights of wm 
Cub, Cas Ch Redes of eee A. W.0 
Club, Engineers Club. 


J. MESSNER, Pres. and Manager 














NEEDED IN YOUR OFFICE 
Hang up your Rotary Emblem, your pic- 
tures, charts and maps with 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Sold ee ty hardware, stationery, drug and 10¢ °e 
wee supply stores ..... pkt. 
‘olary Club Attendance Charts ‘mailed for 4c in stamps. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILADELPHIA 


is a book that will 

‘a THINK ” Increase Faith, 
nace Love, Suc- 

it teaches 

you to think cieiieecniiine, Postpaid 
$1.00. JOHN JAMES, Box 912, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee. 

















Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when 
you register (R). Luncheon of the 
Chicago Rotary Club every Tuesday 
at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
Rotarians always welcome. 


in the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 49) 


The real part of this story is found in 
the result. Not only that Elgin won by 
a well-earned score of 10-6 after a game 
of college caliber, but in the lesson 
taught. The victory was solely due to 
team work on the part of the players, 
and such team work was due to the 
hearty co-operation of the entire city. 

® 

LEIcEsTER, ENGLAND.—Canon Elliott, 
president of the Leicester club, has been 
asked to hold a special Rotary service at 
his church before the end of his year as 
president, and the service has been ar- 
ranged accordingly for December 10th. 
A good representation of Leicester Ro- 
tarians and Rotary Annes is also ex- 
pected for a, other meeting in December, 
when the club will present a gift to 
Leicester University College. 

® 

Du Quoin, Itt.—The Du Quoin club 
is taking an active interest in boys’ work 
and recently paid the expenses of 
eighteen boys who wished to attend the 
Older Boys’ Conference of the Y. M. C. 
A. at Centralia. Three Du Quoin Ro- 
tarians accompanied the boys on the 
trip. The Du Quoin club also sent a 
strong representation to the charter 
night meeting of the Benton club, the 
charter being presented through the Du 
Quoin club. 

® 


Ex_mira, N. Y.—The Elmira club re- 
cently entertained some fifty newly made 
citizens at a dinner, while the Zonta 
club entertained the wives of the new 
citizens. Special programs with appro- 
priate historical and civic addresses were 
arranged by both clubs. At the conclu- 
sion of the separate club programs the 
new citizens and their wives were 
escorted to the auditorium where citizen- 
ship certificates and American flags were 
presented. 

® 


Mattoon, Itt.—The annual boys’ pic- 
nic of the Mattoon club proved a great 
success, and some fifteen hundred boys 
and fifty Rotarians combined their en- 
ergies for mutual enjoyment. 

The clinic for crippled children is open 
every month and is doing good work. 

“Camp Rotary,” which was conducted 
for four weeks during the summer, was 
greatly enjoyed by the 250 Boy Scouts 
who spent some time there. A feature of 
the camp program was the “camp fire 
hour,” when some of the Rotarians met 
with the scouts for informal discussion 
of various moral, educational, and voca- 
tional activities. 

The club is also working earnestly on 
its Rotary education program. 


Lawton, Oxrta.—The Lawton club re- 
cently entertained the Walters, Altus, 
Duncan and Marlow clubs during a dis- 
cussion of the business methods program 


as outlined by Rotary International. |.) 
club was assigned a part of the program 
and interest in codes of ethics was greatly 
stimulated by this meeting. Represen- 
tatives of the Lawton and Oklahoma ( ity 
clubs gave outstanding addresses and an- 
other feature was the stunt put on by 
the Walters club. They were assigned 
the problem of service in business, and 
developed the idea by showing stores, one 
where the customers were neglected in 
favor of checker games, and the other 
where the Rotary code of ethics had 
brought the spirit of service. 


BAKERSFIELD, Cat.—The Bakersfield 
club have been testing out the “group 
plan,” both for attendance and for the 
various club activities. The plan has 
worked well in both instances, the attend- 
ance averages having increased and the 
club’s activities have been handled with 
less duplication. There are six groups 
which work as follows: (1) Cooper- 
ation with the state in securing the plant- 
ing of trees along highways; (2) visiting 
public schools and promoting interest in 
school work; (3) cooperation with the 
city in various sanitary measures; (4) 
improving the approach to the cemetery 
and environs; (5) establishing an 
athletic field; and (6) supervision of pub 
lic playgrounds. The club will also 
finance the Boy Scout work for the yea: 
and will arrange for Rotary signs along 
all roads. Seventeen of forty-nine gradec- 
school graduates this year were induced 
to continue their education and the ma- 
jority of the others had either left town 
or had some other good reason for not 
continuing school. 


® 


Prescott, Ariz.—Over $1,000 was the 
profit from the Rotary club minstrel show 
given for the benefit of the children’s 
playground. The home talent put on a 
fine show and the Rotarians were ably as- 
sisted by the Rotary Anns, who sold 
candy between the acts. The program 
included a chalk talk, musical numbers, 
magic, a sketch entitled “Dorothy's 
Dream,” in which Dorothy’s toys came to 
life and entertained their mistress and 
were entertained by her, as wel. as the 
usual minstrel songs and dances. The 
house was “sold out” before the curtail 
arose! 

® 


@WVINCHESTER, IND.—At its recent an- 
nual farmers’ meeting, the Winchester 
club entertained many local officials and 
had as guest of honor the Hon. Warren 
T. McCray, Governor of Indiana, who 
discussed business and agricultural pros- 
pects. The club devotes a portion of its 
business sessions to a study of the con- 
stitution of the United States. Twelve 
talks are to be made on this subject, as 
follows: Introduction to constitution, 
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ve department, judicial depart- 
nter-relation of state and federal 
ment, method of amendment, su- 
cy of Federal government, ratifica- 
rst twelve amendments, last seven 
ments, and review. It promises to 
he of the most interesting and in- 
as active features yet adopted by the club. 


aX ¢ 


anil 


\leLpoURNE, AUSTRALIA—The Mel- 
hourne club is taking an active interest 
in the playground movement and is co- 
operating with the Playground Associa- 
son to decide as to the best way in which 
Rotary can take a larger share in this 
work than it has done up to the present. 
The Melbourne association has already 
built three playgrounds and supplied a 
caretaker for each, but it is thought that 
these recreation centers will become more 
effective if properly trained play leaders 
can be placed in charge. 


San Dreco, Cat.—Those San Diego 
Rotarians who did not mind a little incle- 
ment weather recently accepted the in- 
vitation of a naval chaplain and boarded 
the “U. S. S. Melville” to learn more 
about life in the navy. The program 
started off with six boxing bouts between 
members of the Melville’s crew and men 
from other ships. Then came musical 
numbers and stunts by a quartet from the 
Naval Air Station, classical and aesthetic 
lances by pupils of a local school, and 
more music. After enjoying a fine lunch 
the Rotarians returned to shore, well 
pleased with their experience. 

® 

Ontario, Cat.—Charter No. 1264 was 
presented to the Ontario club by District 
Governor John R. Williams on November 
\sth. The charter meeting was attended 
by delegations from the Pomona, River- 
side, Redlands, San Bernardino, and Col- 
ton clubs and their Rotary Anns. Upland, 
which has a Rotary club in process of for- 
mation, also sent representatives. Among 
the many surprises and special features 
which added to the gaiety and interest of 
the occasion were the bouquets of blue 
corn flowers and gold-button pompom 
chrysanthemums attached to the place 
‘ards and the cards themselves which 

re individual cartoons of each Ro- 
tarlan. Addresses, stunts, musical num- 
rs, all added to the enjoyment of the 
gathering. The Ontario club has already 
lertaken two forms of Rotary service, 
le support of the local Red Cross work, 
and the arrangement of a Rotary sub- 
ivision for the Americanization of 
This latter activity helps the 
newcomers in the community to secure 

own homes on an easy-payment 

n, and fifteen of the thirty lots have 

eady been sold, several modern, though 

lest, homes having been erected. 
® 

\LTooNA, Pa—The Altoona club re- 
cently entertained the Board of Educa- 
n and the principal of the city and 
inty schools. Several interesting and 
‘ly addresses were delivered on this 


xicans, 
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occasion, and much good fellowship was 
enjoyed. 

At another meeting the club enter- 
tained members of the Catherine Town- 
ship and Brush Mountain Poultry, Pig 
and Calf clubs. There are several clubs 
in this group which have made an annual 
profit of $1,000 or more from the stock 
they care ior. The entertainment of 
these boys and girls is an annual event 
which is greatly enjoyed by both Ro- 
tarians and guests. The Rotarians, 
Kiwanians, Lions and Quotarians held a 
joint banquet and dance on Hallowe’en, 
the various clubs all showing their appre- 
ciation of this opportunity for increas- 
ing acquaintance. 

® 


CHRISTIANIA, Norway.—A report of 
the activities of the first Norwegian club 
contains the following suggestion: “The 
Christiania club is doing its utmost to 
build up Rotary on a solid basis. How- 
ever, Christiania lies a little off the beaten 
path, and the work of securing a good 
hold for Rotary in Norway will be some- 
what difficult unless Rotary clubs all over 
the world assist. We wish to feel that 
we are part of a tremendous organization. 
We want to have an enthusiastic mem- 
bership. Other clubs can help us by hav- 
ing their members, some of whom may 
be of Norwegian origin, write for a list 
of our members and then keep in touch 
with us.” 

® 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Five medals for 
all-around scholarships have been offered 
to pupils of Wichita schools by the 
Wichita Rotary club, in accordance with 
a plan to encourage higher educational 
work as well as citizenship. The awards 
will be made not only on the basis of the 
student’s ability to “dig” but also on his 
whole attitude toward the school, his 
service to school and community, his 
respect for law, and his initiative in good 
citizenship. The competition is open to 
all grades and the decisions will be made 
during the last week of the school year 
on recommendation of the principals and 
teachers concerned. 

® 

CINCINNATI, On10.—Following its an- 
nual custom, the Cincinnati club gave a 
Thanksgiving dinner for a number of 
blind persons. There was a large turn- 
out of club members to act as guides and 
hosts on this occasion. 

® 

NatcHez, Miss.—The work of the 
Natchez Boy Scouts made commendable 
progress, and the boys became proficient 
in woodcraft, despite the lack of a camp. 
When the Natchez Rotary club learned 
of the Scouts’ needs a committee was 
appointed to procure a suitable camp site 
and to erect thereon a log cabin, where 
the Scouts could find protection from in- 
clement weather. The use of a ten-acre 
tract of woodland was granted by local 
citizens and the cabin was erected by the 
Rotarians. Dedication exercises were 
held recently and the scouts and the Ro- 
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GORHAM 
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BELL 
$36 








BEAUTIFUL big bell 
made by the Gorham 
Company specially for use 
at a Rotary Meeting, where 
its agreeable but insistent 
voice rises clearly above the 
usual cheerful din. $36 com- 
plete with striker. 





ROTARIAN GONG 





GORHAM COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street 
NEW YORK 


























In all the world 
there is no Rotary 
Emblem madelike 
this, inlaid with 
Abalone Pearl Shell 
found only on Califor- 
nia’s coast. Should be 
in every Rotarian’s of- 
fice and home. 

Price, $5.00 each.— 
Special quantity rates. 


E.S. HALE ABALONE CO. Inc. 
1089-91 W. Ocean Ave., Long Beach, Cal., U.. 
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FENTON 
LABELS 


vases. STICK 


YOU have countless needs 
for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling of edges, tearing, or 
peeling off. This stick-ability is one 
of the things that makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and Seal designs are 
numberless. ‘Fenton quality means 
the best paper, the best printing 
and color work with the best 


sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 


seals at the lowest price consistent 
witb quality. 


Let us supply you with Fenton 
Labels and Seals. Write us for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 
506-512RaceSt. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Offering the 7 Essentials 
of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 


CONVENIENCE 
PRESTIGE 


CALIBER 
COMPLETENESS 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, CHICAGO 


Commercial Banking Savings Accounts 
Investment Securities Trust Facilities 


RUFUS F. CHAPIN, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 




















“Ready to Stick on Anything” 
5 Gummed Gold Paper Rotary Seals 
icial Colors 


In the Off 
23K Gold Leaf 
$1.00 per 100 — $7.50 per 1000 
VAY) lnoternatrenal Hatters Supply Ce. 
14 W. 4th St.. New York City 














3 Shirts for 

MADE ~- TO - MEASURE 
These shirts carry the same 

guaranice as our more expen- 


sive grades. 
and measurement blanks. 





Send for samples | ee 3 
| allowed to join in the parade and their 


“ STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS | 
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| tarians both feel happier because of the 


fellowship and new interests which this 


| gift has made possible. 





® 

LyNCHBURG, VA.—Some hundred or so 
of the Lynchburg Rotarians recently left 
wives and cares at home while they fared 
forth to entertain an equal number of 
college girls from all sections of the 
country. The co-eds were attending the 
gathering of the women’s Intercollegiate 
Association for Student Government at 
Randolph-Macon College. Negro songs 
and stories, orchestral and vocal selec- 
tions, and a brief talk by the mayor were 
interspersed with fun and frolic, so that 
the evening passed all too rapidly—espe- 
cially for the Rotafians. The assembly 
hall of the Virginian Hotel was trans- 
formed into a good imitation of a sorority 
house by a liberal application of college 
pennants and carnival decorations. 


® 


FALL River, Mass.—Under a plan fos- 
tered by the Rotary club the nutritional 
problems of Fall River’s school children 
will be taken up early in January. The 
proposal includes a survey and the es- 
tablishment of an institution by Dr. W. 
R. P. Emerson, of Boston. Support was 
pledged by various clerical and lay lead- 
ers of the community at the organization 
meeting held recently. In making his re- 
port on the situation the chairman of the 
Rotary club committee pointed out that 
the club was to pay all expense entailed 
in the preliminary survey by Dr. Emer- 
son and also to contribute between $4,000 
and $5,000 towards the establishment of 
the institution. 


® 


SuerBYvILLE, ILt.—After losing in an 
attendance contest, Dr. J. L. Hoover and 
his co-workers paid their debt to Dr. J. 
C. Westervelt and his team with a turkey 
dinner for all Rotarians and their ladies 
and a number of guests. ‘The respective 
leaders gave interesting details of their 
efforts in the contest. Vocal and instru- 
mental numbers were rendered by some 
of the ladies, and Dr. Frymier, surgeon 
of a missionary unit in Africa, described 
his work. The Shelbyville club also gave 
a turkey dinner and entertainment for 
ninety boys and girls. 

® 


Hicxory, N. C.—The annual minstrel 


| show of the Hickory club proved a com- 
| plete success, the house being practically 
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sold out before the opening hour. Be- 
fore the show the club held a parade, 
which was led by the Black Horse 
Cavalry troop and the Lenoir College 
band. All the grade-school children were 
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. served to remind the public of ] 
he poor children who will be aided by 
‘ne proceeds of this show. Both the solos 
chorus numbers were handled in 
vle by the local talent and jokes 
t between whiles. 


® 
:1ncton, N. Z.—To focus public 
ion on the moral, social, and spir- 
training of young New Zealand, the 


\ 


Wellington club recently arranged and 
successfully carried out an extensive 

9 during “Boys’ Week End.” 
Nearly thirty schools and institutions 
sent representatives to take part in the 
which opened with a “com- 
munity sing,” Boy Scout demonstration, 
physical-drill display, and entertainment 
features on Saturday night. On Sunday 
special services were arranged at all the 
city churches, Sunday schools and Bible 
classes, and timely addresses were given 
on different phases of boys’ and young 
men’s activities. On the Monday there 
was a grand seven-a-side Rugby tourna- 
ment, and a six-a-side Soccer tournament 
t Athletic park in the morning. The 
finals were played off at intervals in the 
sports during the afternoon. Speciai 
sports and entertainments were arranged 
ior the younger boys.) The Wellington 
club hopes to make this Boys’ Week End 
an annual event, in which the general 
ublic will take a keen interest. 

® 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Indianapolis 
club has recently availed itself of some 
opportunities to render outstanding serv- 


itual 


program 
pl 


program, 


ice. Some weeks ago Hence Orme, a 
ell-known Indianapolis Rotarian, was 
ld up and mortally wounded by two 


bandits. 
¢e finally 
dozen 


Despite his athletic constitution 
succumbed, but not before a 
fellow-Rotarians, in response to 

resident’s call, had offered to sub- 

mit to a transfusion of blood in a desper- 
ite attempt to save Orme’s life. The 
transfusion was not sufficient to avert 
death. The Rotary club attended Orme’s 
iuncral in a body, and has offered a re- 
ard of $1,000 for the arrest of the ban- 
aits 


shea s 
a | 


There is also a movement in Indian- 





polis to raise $2,000,000 for a hospitat 
ior crippled children. The hospital will 
be dedicated to James Whitcomb Riley, 

ious Hoosier poet. The Indianapolis 
lub appointed a special committee for 
is drive, and up to date the 310 mem- 
bers have $100,000, 


subscribed nearly 
vith indications that the total will be 
first evening party of the club | 


was held at the Claypool Hotel on De- 
5th. More than 300 Rotarians 
ir families were present. 

also claims the 

Rotary bowling league in the 

There are 145 club members 

members of the two leagues 

are bowling an 81-game series. 


anapolis Rotary 


as 
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Four Ports to Paradise 


You can travel in luxury any time 
you wish to the isles of your dreams: 
Hawatt. Ample accommodations 
on splendid liners now make it pos- 
sible for you to sail direct from any 
one of the four Pacific Coast sea- 
ports named below, to a land where 
the great out-of-doors is yours 365 
days in the year. 


Hawaii lies 2100 miles south and 
west from the Pacific Coast of the 
United States. The voyage, of about 
six days over calm, sunny seas, is 
one of unusual enjovment. 


Consult your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or other travel agency, or 
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or 
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grown from Baldwin's plants pro- 
duce luscious fruitand make money 
for the grower. Grown on Baldwin's 
~ Berry Plant Farms in new ground, 
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Large, hardy heavily rooted plants, free 
from disease. Send for 


Baldwin’s Big Berry Plant Book 
enlarged to meet growing demands,splen- 
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It has come to be understood by 
most manufacturers and distribu- 
tors that a large volume of busi- 
ness at any period of time is of 
itself no proof that the business 
is built on a sure foundation. 
The volume may be due to a vari- 
ety of conditions, and those con- 
ditions may be temporary, and 
may be entirely out of the control 
of those who enjoy them. 


The only sure foundation upon 
which a big business can be suc- 
cessfully built is an undisputed 
consumer preference. Let that be 
present and it matters not how 
quickly a business grows, or how 
big it grows, you have the assur- 
ance that it is solidly build and 
that it will not topple over when 
the first wind blows. 


Advertising is the corner stone 
of the structure of consumer pref- 
erence. No conspicuous example 
exist. where there is a steady and 
sure consumer demand for any 
product that is not properly ad- 
vertised. Every instance that can 
be cited of a consumer demand 


Time to Build Strong 


that is strong enough to offset 
changing market conditions may 
also be cited as an example of the 
effective use of advertising. 


The present business condition 
is a challenge to every business 
that is built on the uncertain 
foundation of a demand due to a 
favorable state of the market. As- 
suming that the strong demand 
of the past few years, prior to 
1920, was a permanent thing, 
many manufacturers made pro- 
visions to supply the demand and 
reap a harvest of profits; but they 
overlooked the importance of in- 
suring their share of the demand. 


Now the great lesson has been 
learned — at a prodigious cost. 
The disposition today is to build 
strong, to make sure of the foun- 
dations before rearing a great 
superstructure. In the long run 
it will mean that all business will 
be on a more solid basis, and less 
likely to be upset by changing 
conditions. This will be the great 
compensation for the stress of the 
present period. 
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